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on our ſenſes do excite pleaſing, or diſagreeable 
perceptions, ſo the ideas O theſe enſations, and al- ; 
fo every fancy or opinion of good and evil, by ſtrik- 
ing upon the imagination, 45 alſeh affect us with 
J pleaſure and pain; but then the affections produc- 
dd by theſe reflected appearances, like inverted i- 
mages, are of the oppolite Kind. 
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For whatever cauſes either grief or joy, when 
preſent, has, when abſent, a quite contrary effect. 
Thus preſent evil affects us with pain; but the re- 
membrance of it, when removed, affords us plea- 
ſure ; alſo every repreſentation of calamity, from 
which we are ſecure, yields a ſecret delight. And 
as preſent good gives us joy and delight, ſo the 
loſs, the want or abſence of good, cauſes grief and 
uneaſineſs, whenever its idea is preſented to the 
mind: we alſo ſeel joy and ſatisfaction from the 
Pępearance of approaching good, or departing e- 
Vill, which is called hope, as the diſturbance we re- 
_ ceive from the view of departing good, or aproach- 
ing evil, is called fear: for we do not only regard 
what we are at this preſent moment, but are apt 
to ſuppoſe we ſhall be exiſting hereafter, and con- 
> ſequently are concerned for our future ſtate, as 
— p oo ͤ oodinw :; 
Irans proſpect of being happy in the time to 
come, gives us preſent delight, as the view of any 
future miſery neceſſarily occaſions immediate di- 
_EARR.___-. MT... nn 
Tuuvs there are two different conditions, or mo- 
difications of afection, which we are conſcious that 
we feel alternately ; one is that of joy and delight, 
which we induſtriouſly ſeek after, judge it to be 
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and the other is a ſtate of uneaſineſi and pain, which 


we take to be our wrong ſtate, and.. conſequently | 


fly from it, ſo far as we are able; one determines 
us to continue as we are, and the other puts us up- 


on altering our preſent poſture, and incites us to 


better our condition by a change. 


WHEN a man is free from all uncaſineſt, and has 
no perception of any thing but what is pleaſing and 
agreeable, he is then perfectly content with his 

reſent ſtate, and has no inclination nor endeavour 
but to continue it; but when theſe objects of good, 
or evil, begin to act upon us, ſo as to affect us with 
uneaſineſi, it is then we are put into action, be- 


— 


ing neceſſarily determined to ſhun and eſcape, ſo - 
far as we are able, every painful and uneaſy ſenſa- 


tion, as well as to retain or continue that which is 


pleaſing and delightful. . - | | 


_ - Tas different affections of pleaſure and pain, 
which we receive from objects applied to our ſenſes, 
or from the repreſentations of things in the mind, 
are properly called paſſions ; yet they are at the 
ſame time motives or principles of action, as they 
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but if ever it happens, from any cauſe, that a 
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and averſion to evil may be called a defire of its | 


removal. 1 2 vs 
Tuts force of attraction, of repulſion, proceeds 
from the ſenſation of good or evil which is preſent, 
or from the appearance of it when abſent; for every 
idea of abſent pleaſure, which we want, and are 
not poſſeſſed of, is a negative pleafare; or, in other 
words, it is a real pain; and the greater the ap- 
ee or opinion of the pleaſure, the greater will 

our uneaſineſs in the want of it, and our deſire to 
obtain it. And as averſion to preſent evil is equal 


to the ſenſe of pain that we feel; ſo fear, or averſion 
to future evil, that is likely to befal us, will be 
proportionable to our idea of the miſery which we 


imagine it will bring upon us. | 
 Hence'we may perceive, that we are not only 
influenced by objects which are preſent, and applied 
to the ſenſe, but alſo that the fancy, and opinion of 
them, when abſent, or the bare imagination of what 


has poſſibly no real exiſtence, may affect us in te 
moſt ſenſible manner; and many of our paſſions are 
actually excited by theſe ideas and repreſentations 
of things in the mind, when our outward ſenſes are 


no ways employed; and it may perhaps be found, 
that ſome of the main ſprings of motion, the moſt 
exquiſite of our joys and griefs, our hopes and fears, 
do proceed from this original, and that affection 
does very much depend upon opinion. 


— 


— 


Exxx deſire and averſion is attended with un- 
eaſineſs, which ſerves as an impulſe to put us into 


motion, and without which we ſhould {ſcarce move 


at all, but rather remain 3 inaction. 
When we are in a ftate of indiffer 


ence, the leaſt un- 
ceeaſineſs 
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eaſineſs will put us into motion; and when we enjoy 


{ome great degree of pleaſure, yet that may not fo 
wholly poſſeſs our thoughts, but it may be ſometimes 
_ Interrupted for a few moments, by appearances of 
abſent things, which will be intruding : yet, before 
we can be moved out of our preſent ſituation, it is 
neceſſary that the force ſhould be ſufficient to over- 
come the reſiſtance, or that the deſire of ſome abſent 
good, or fear of ſome approaching evil, ſhould 
prevail over the ſatisfaction of our preſent condi- 
ton. , | 
Trove the ſatisfaction of our preſent condition 
be not very great, and the deſire of ſome abſent good 


be very ſtrong; yet, if that deſire be balanced by 


ſome aver/ion to the means of obtaining it, or fear of 
_ ſome evil that may follow, we1hall not be put into 
motion, but be determined to forbear the purſuit of 
that good ; nay, though our preſent eſtate be exceed- 
ingly painful and uneaſy, yet if our averſion to the 
means of freeing ourſelves from it be greater than 
our averſion to the preſent evil, we ſhall be deter- 
mined to endure it. $0 N 
In all caſes where oppoſite affedFrons ſhall at the 
ſame time urge us to do, and to forbear any action, 
if equal, they deſtroy one another, and we remain 
in the ſame eſtate as before, otherwiſe. the moſt 
powerful will determine us to change or continue 
it; yet theſe contrary incitements will not fail to 
occaſion ſome ſtruggle; and which way ſoever our 
choice may be fixed, it will at firſt be with ſome 
reluctance, and not without a mixture of regret. 
Bur notwithſtanding, we commonly find, that 
where various zzc/inations and affections do ſtrive to 
move 
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move us different ways, or excite us to different or 
contrary actions, the ſtrongeſt will prevail, and the 
force or eagerneſs, with which we purſue any good, 


or fly from any evil, will, in ſome-meaſure, be pro- 


portionable to the -prevailing defire or ' averſion 
where with we are poſſeſſed; for though different 


appearances may alternately preſent themſelves, ſo 


as to cauſe a momentary conflict, and keep the 


mind for ſome time in ſuſpence; yet moſt common 


ly the difpute is ſoon decided, and 'the principal 
vneaſineſs that is felt, ſilences after a ſhort time, 


and ſuppreſſes every other paſſion. . 
Fon all which it will moſt plainly appear, that 


though the actions of mankind are intricate and 
various, and it may ſometimes be difficult to trace 
ont all the particular motives that influence us ; yet 
thus much in general we are moſt certain of, that 
how ſurprizing ſoever theſe actions may appear, 


their original is moſt fimple and uniform: it is only 


ſome uneaſine/5 ariſing in the mind, from the action 
of preſent evil, or from the repreſentation of abſent 
good, or approaching evil; this is the ſecret ſpring 
which puts all into motion, rouzes men from in- 
dolence and inactivity, and gives riſe to the moſt 
renowned exploits, as well as to all others that are 
leſs regarded. The common labourer would not toil 
for his daily bread, if he was not prompted by 
hunger, or the fear of want; neither would the lover 


purſue his miſtreſs with ſo much ardour, if the paſ- 


ſion which glows within his breaſt would let him 
be at eaſe. DEcius would not have devoted him 
ſelf to deſtruction, if he had not been ſtimulated by 
a generous love to his country; he could nat be 

B 2 eaſy 


* 


eaſy in all events; the publick happineſs. was what 
he earneſtly wiſhed for, and the ruin of his eoun- 
try was an evil which he dreaded more than death. 
Nor would ALEXANDER have taken ſo much 
pains. to conquer the world, if he had not been 
animated by another, no leſs. powerful, paſſion, 
which was the love of FauE: honour and applauſe 
affected him with inexpreſſible delight, and this he 
thought was to be obtained by conqueſt. It was 
glory which the young hero moſt ardently deſired; 
nor would he have purſued it through ſo much toil 
and hazard, if he could have been eaſy without it. 
Bo though the appearance of abſent good ſtrikes 
the mind with a ſudden uncaſineſi, which moves us 
to ſeek after, and obtain it; yet it is not requiſite 
that the painful ſenſation ſhould always accompany 
the idea: For aſſurance of obtaining what we deſire, 
ſoon removes the uneaſineſs, and converts it into 
pleaſure, though the motion at the ſame time may 
{till perſevere : or if there is only a probability of 
gaining what we have in view, that inſpires us 
with hape, which is a moſt pleaſing affection, and 
takes off very much from the uneaſineſs of deſire; 
but if we apprehend a greater probability of being 
diſappointed in what we aim at, this fills us with 
anxious fears, and very much inereaſes our diſturb- 
nc, GO . „ 
In like manner, all preſent evil affects us with 
ain, and every view of approaching evil neceſſari- 
ly gives us uneaſineſs, which moves us to fly from, 
and avoid it; yet both the ſuffering. wi 4 appre- 
henſion may be alleviated by a joyful hope that we 
may eſcape. it, or be ſhortly, delivered from it. 
* "<2 Þ BUT 
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Bur if the good is judged to be wholly unattain- 
able or loſt ſo as not to be retrieved, or tlie evil is 
wholly unavo:dable, without any poſſibility of being 
delivered from it, this brings us to abſolute air; 
which puts an end to all our endeavours, as it ex- 
tinguiſhes the laſt glimpſe of expeRation, affording 
nothing but continual grief and forrow while the 
idea remains in the mind. Jim, eee en 
WHEN we are in purſuit of any good, or when we 
fly from any evil, which we apprehend to be com- 
ing upon ug it is not neceſſary that the iden of 
pleaſure, or apprehenſion of evil, ſhould be always 
preſent in the mind; becauſe when we are once p 


in motion, we ſhall continue in the ſame ſtate; till 


ſome new impreſſion produce a change; and while 
the idea is abſent, the uneaſineſs which it occafions 
muſt of conſequence ceaſe. © | | 
From whence it is evident, that though the in- 
pul/e of deſire, or averſion, conſiſts in uneaſineſt yet 
this may be greater or lefs, of longer or ſhor ter 
duration, according to the impreſſion that is made, 
as the idea of good or evil is more or Jeſs in the 
mind, or as it is attended more or leſs with hope 
ALL this is advanced upon a ſuppoſition that the 
ſenſe is always the ſame; but it may perhaps be 
found, that in the ſame perſon, at different ſeaſons, 
this power of affection will vary, and in different 
perſons, the degrees of ſenſibility will be different: 
they whoſe organs are of a more delicate texture, 


who have a great quickneſs of thought, and a ready : 4 | 


underſtanding, have generally a more lively and 


exquiſite ſenſe of pleaſure and pain: they are ſooner 


made 
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made uneaſy, and conſequently more readily put 
into motion than others; but then their motion is 
more apt to be controuled by oppoſite impreſſions ; 
and perſons of that temperament are moſt ſubject 
to levity, and prone to be fickle and unſteady; while 
others, more ſlow and heavy, do not ſo quickly 
' Yield to every impul/e ; they are not ſo readily. put 
into action, but then they have more firmneſs and 
conſtancy, and their motion is more perſevering, not 
ſo eaſily ſtopped or diverted into another courſe. It 
may allo depend upon ſome difference in the con- 
ſtitution, that ſome are, in all their actions, gentle, 
and deliberate; while others are fiery and impetu- 
ous. Some are always in high courage, and exceed- 
ing confident of ſucceſs ; others naturally timorous, 
and are apt to be diffident and dejected. 5 
T ,᷑r that we may be effectually put into motion, 
and that our endeavours may prove ſucceſsful, it is 
neceſſary that the application of the agent, and the 
condition of the patient, ſhould be ſuch, as that the 
inpreſſion may not be too faint; and it. is no leſs 
neceſſary that the idea ſnould not be too much out 
of our thought; and alſo that hope ſhould be inter- 
mixed with fear, to make us vigilant and cautious, 
and toquickenour activity in the purſuit ; otherwiſe 
the deſire will be apt to languiſh, and we ſhall grow 
remils, negligent, and ſecure ; or elſe be diſpirited, 
and throw up all in deſpair : as on the other hand, 
when the idea of pleaſure is too great, or too often 
preſented to our view, the impatience of deſire will 
be increaſed beyond a juſt degree, and our motion 
accelerated, ſo as ſometimes to be e and by 
leading us into raſh meaſures, may occaſion diſap- 
| +. pointment ; 
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pointment: and when we fly from any evil which is 
apprehended, if the frightſul idea is always preſent 
to the fancy, our fear and conſternation will be too 
much increaſed, which will make our flight too 
haſty and precipitate, and diſable us from taking the 
molt proper methods to avoid it. . 


Sect. II. That happineſs is the end of all cur 
actions: with ſome conſiderations concern 


ing happineſs and good. 


As nature has furniſhed us with theſe powers of 
affetion, and given us ſtrong deſires, which 


determine us to purſue what has the appearance of 


good; and alſo powerful averſfons, which make us 


fly from what we feel, or imagine to be evil; and 


as our aim in every particular action is to eſcape the 


one and obtain the other, ſo the ſcope and end of 


all our motions, the general aim of our whole con- 
duct is, or at leaſt ought to be, happineſs ; which is 


commonly ſuppoſed to conſiſt in being delivered 


from all evil, fo far as is poſſible, aud in obtaining 
the beſt and greateſt good; or, which is the fame 
thing, in caſe and relief from pain, and in the en- 


joyment of the greateſt, and molt laſting pleaſure. 


WE are by nature ſo conſtituted as to receive 
many real pleaſures, and pains, both from our ex- 
ternal and internal ſenſes ; but, beſides theſe, the 
removal, or leſſening of a pain, operates as a plea- 
ſure ; and the loſs, or diminution of a pleaſure, is to 
be accounted as a pain: as in all computations, the 


ſubtraction of a negative quantity, is the addition 


. 
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of a poſitive; and the ſubduQtion of a poſitive, the | 


addition of a negative. x 
Maxx pleaſures when they ceaſe, are ſucceeded 
by uneaſineſs and pain; as violent pains when re- 


moved, do fora time, by bare ceſſation, occaſion 


the higheſt pleaſure. 5 
WHEN we are in poſſeſſion of good, if that be 
taken from us, and evil is allotted to our ſhare, this 
cauſes a more bitter ſenſation of niſery, than if we 
had been in a ſtate of indifference ; becauſe it not 
only gives us pain, but deprives us of the foregoing 


pleaſure. But when we are oppreſſed with evil, if 


that be removed, and at the ſame time we receive 


the addition of a good, this produces a more lively 


ſenſe of delight, than if we had before been in a 
Nate of indolence ; becauſe it not only gives us plea- 


ſure, but relieves us from the preceding angui/h. 


From whence it appears, that in order to be hap. 


- PY, it is not neceſſary that we ſhould enjoy only 


the good, and be wholly exempt from the evil, 
Happineſs does not conſiſt in the conſtant enjoyment 
of pleaſure, without ever feeling any pain; but in 
a due mixture, and alternate ſucceſſion of each: 2 
ſtate of unihterrupted joy and delight, without any 
allay of ſortow, is a perfect chimera ; and to expect 
all the ſweet, without ever taſting. of the bitter, 
would be moſt unreaſonable : neither ought we 
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Such is the ſtate of human life, that even miſery 


pain; and even thoſe which are the moſt real, 


and 
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and natural, are very much enhanced: and recom- 
mended by ee uneaſineſs: inſomuch 
that if all pain could be taken away, the pleaſures 
remaining would be but few, and thoſe too ſo very 
dull and inſipid, as to afford but ſmall Be ts J 
and we ſhould then be reduced to a ſtate of perfect 
indolence, and inactiuity. But the wiſe author of our 
beings having endawed men with a power of felf- 
motion, and defigned them for action and. employ» 
ment, has, in order to put us into motion, ſubjected 
us to many unavoidable pains, and uneaſinefles ; and 
ſuch is our make and conſtitution, that whenever, 
we feel any uneaſy ſenſation, we are immediately 
determined to get quit of it, as ſoon as we are able. 
Pain is the ſecret ſpring which puts all into 
motion, and if that were away, all action would 
immediately languiſh, and at length entirely ceaſe: 
it is alſo a ſeaſoning in life which is abſolutely neceſ> 
ſary, becauſe without it all our enjoyments would 
be inſipid, and pleaſure would quickly be no more. 
The more violent our deſires or averfians are, the 
{wifter, and more eager will aur motions be; and 
when we obtain what we aim at, the more intenſe 
will be the ſubſequent delight, which reſults from 
the removal of a more grievous, and tormenting 
Pain. | 7, 36 29) „„ 
Bur though to get free from uneafinefi he the fuſſt 
ſtep towards being happy, yet that ſeems to be no 
abſolute gain; it is only retrieving what we had loſt, 
and all pleaſure of that kind can anly balance the 


miſery that went before: But when, beſides relief 


5 


from a pain, we obtain the enjoyment of a real 
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pleaſure, this is a double acqui/ition, and adds ſome- 


thing to our ſtock of ſolid happineſs. 


oy 


much increaſe the value of any ſatisfaction, and we 
may obſerve in common life, that whatever is ob- 
tained with difficulty and danger, is generally ve- 
ry much prized, while another good of equal mo- 
ment, which is too eaſily acquired, like a conqueſt 
gained without reſiſtance, is often lighted and un- 
dervalued. © e | greet 

Bur though it ſeems neceſſary that pain ſhould 
come before pleaſure, to introduce- it with greater 


advantage; yet it is highly requiſite the pain ſhould 


not be of too long continuance ; for mi/ery of itſelf 
can never be the object of deſire; on the contrary, 


we fly from and avoid it, as much as lies in our 


power; and though we cannot always eſcape it, we 
{trive at leaſt to get rid of it as ſoon as poſſible. 

To be at eaſe from pain is always our firſt and 
moſt neceſſary care: as it is the firſt degree of plea- 
fure, this will always demand our firſt and principal 
attention ; and indeed, without this there can be 
no ſatisfaction, becauſe while we labour under any 

ainful diſorder of body, or any conſiderable diſtur- 
ance of mind, we are rendered almoſt incapable! 
of reliſhing the pleaſure of any enjoyment. | 

AFTER relief from pain, happineſs conſiſts in the 
enjoyment of real pleaſure ; yet it is not the obtain- 
ing the firſt ſatisſaction which offers itſelf, which is 


always {ufficient ; but as the parns ſhould be made as 


ſhort as poſſible, ſo the pleaſures ſhould be of a 
laſting, and durable nature, and not only ſo, but 
the beſt, and greateſt we are fitted to enjoy. 


For, 
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Fox, the various delights human nature is .caps 
able of receiving, are not all of equal importance; 
ſome are of an inferior nature, which we enjoy 
in common with other animals; others are more 
exalted, and becoming the dignity of human na- 
ture; ſome are faint and languid, others more live- 
ly and tranſporting; ſome tranſient and momen- 
tary, yielding no eee in reflection 
and remembrance; while others are permanent 
and laſting, not only pleaſing in their immediate 
operation, but in the conſciouſneſs and memory 
they leave behind them, which yields a moſt dur- 
able ſatigfaction. Such is our frame and conſtitu- 
tion, that few pleaſures are laſting in their direct 
and immediate exerciſe, nor can our ſenſes bear the 
application of the ſame objects for any long time 
together, but they mult be relieved with ſomething 
new, and repeated after ſome intervals of abſti- 
nence, elſe they grow inſipid, dull, and tireſome ; 
ſo that to heighten the enjoyment, there is required 
not only a mixture of pain, but alſo a variety of 
pleaſures ſucceeding each other in their proper ſea- 
ſons. Vet it will certainly very much conduce to 
our happineſs, to enjoy as great a ſhare of the no- 
bler pleaſures, as our condition will admit of, and 
that the inferior kinds ſhould not encroach upon 
thoſe of a higher nature. „ 

THOUGH what is apt to produce pleaſure in us be 
called good, and that which gives us pain, in any 
degree, be termed evil, yet when we come to eſti- 
mate good and evil, we ſhall find the value lies 
much in compariſon : for, a leſſer good that depri ves 
us of a greater, is not really and abſolutely a goa 

| | | . but 


but is rather to be counted an evil; as a leſſer evil 
which prevents a greater, is to be eſteemed as a 


8 is that to be accounted as a good, which, 
though it yields immediate pleafure, yet is ſure to 
be followed by more laſting grief and ſorrow ; as 
on the contrary, that onght by no means to be 
eſteemed as an evil, which though it cauſes preſent 
pain and diſturbance, will in its conſequence pro- 
cure us greater pleaſure. Oo Rap, 
THERE are many objects which will afford us real 
pleaſure, and fo far may ſeem to contribute to our 
| happineſs; yet if they hinder us from enjoying 
greater, or will in conſequence bring upon us great- 
er miſery, it is evident, upon the balance, the lofs 
will exceed the gain; and conſequently, whatever 
appearance of good ſuch things may have, they will 
at laſt be found to be really evil. ao 
AND as all worldly enjoyments do contain a 
mixture of good and evil, there are many things 
which at preſent may give us pain and diſturbance, 
and ſo far may tend to make us miſerable ; yet if 
they may be a means to fave us from enduring 
greater pain, or if they will in confequence procure 
us greater pleafare, it is plain that in this cafe we 
gain more than we loſe; and therefore however ſuch 
things may at firſt 1 55 to be evil, yet they will 
prove in the main to be really good. We ought not 
to be affected only with what is preſent, neither in- 
deed can we avoid looking forward; and though the 
removal of evil, and the acquiſition of good, are two 
great ſources of happineſs, as the loſs of good, and 
the preſence of evil, are two bitter fountains of 
| | miſery, 
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miſery, yet it is not from thefe alone hat our de- 
lights and diſquiets do take their riſe; but as we 


are likely to be concerned in what ſhall happen to 


us hereafter, as well as in our preſent condition, the 
proſpect of future advantage affords us preſent ſa- 
tisfaction, as the view of approaching diſaſter 
creates immediate diſturbance. 1 
Tux pleaſure we receive from the proſpe& of 
future good may ſometimes be ſo great, as to make 
us regardleſs of any preſent evil; as the apprehenſion 
of future evil, whether real or imaginary, may ſome- 
times occaſion. ſo much diſturbance, as to deſtroy 
all enjoyment of: preſent good. Horn is a main in- 
gredient towards happineſs, without which it would 
be but poorly ſupported; for preſent good could 
never furniſh out a conſtant ſucceſſion of delight, but 
would foon grow dull and taſtelefs, and a great 
part of our lives would be void of all entertainment, 
if hope of future good did not come in to ſupply the 
deſect: It is this which fills the mind with pleaſing 
proſpects, gay illuſions, and delightful viſions, 
which yield anticipating tranſports, and ſuſpend 
for a time all uneafmeſs ariſing from preſent evil. 
ON the other hand it muſt be-owned, that men 
are no leſs ingenious ta: diſturb their preſent ſati = 
faction, and the eaſe and tranquillity: of their lives, 
with the fear of approaching evil: It is this which 
ſometimes gives to things a more frightful appear- 
ance than they. ought to have, raiſing ſuch diſmal 
apprehenſions, and imaginary; terrors, as do utterly 
deſtroy all enjoyment of pre/ent good, and create 
real and moſt exquiſite: miſery. BY Birth 
II uill hereafter appear how neceſſary; it is, for 
1 9 55 | the 
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tte ſake of a man's own happineſs, that his de/ires 
and averſions, his hopes and fears, ſhould be re- 
gulated, and applied to their proper objects; but at 
-preſent, it will be ſufficient to obſerve, with regard 
to things which are not in our power, that what 
cannot be obtained, can never reaſonably be account- 
ed as a good, becauſe being placed beyond our reach, 
it can never contribute to our happineſs ; but on the 
contrary, the defire which cannot be gratified, will 
occaſion continual grief and diſturbance ; or if hope 
ſhould come in to our relief, and we indulge the 
flattering proſpect, it will prove at laſt no better than 
a fool's paradiſe, and all the viſionary joy will end 
in diſappointment : or if it cannot be acquired with- 
out a difficult and tedious chaſe, the uneaſineſs may 
be fo much prolonged, that the capture will be 
1 ſcarce worth the toil; neither ought we to join too 
1 great an opinion of good to what we may poſſibly 
3 be poſſeſſed of, but yet is not in our power to retain, 
and which we may ſoon be deprived of, becauſe in 
that caſe the enjoy ment is precarious, and we ſhall 
* be always in danger of loſing it, and the loſs of good 
1 is what occaſions a moſt grievous diſquiet. As that 
=_ which can never be obtained is not our good, we ought 
alſo to withdraw as much as poſſible the opinion of 
evil from that which muſt be endured, and which it 
is not in our power to eſcape. It is the condition of 
1 human life to labour under many imperfections, 
NF and be ſubject to many unavoidable calamities, 
_ which when we find that our utmoſt precaution 
=_ to guard againſt them, is but vain, we ought 
— OR to ſubmit to, and patiently receive as part of our 
"ſ portion, without repining, or thinking them to 55 
CVIt; 
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evil; otherwiſe the dread and apprehenſion will im- 


unprofitable, becauſe that which it ſo earneſtly ſhuns, 
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bitter our lives, while yet the averſion is vain and 


will be ſure to overtake us. Whoever entertains 
too high and florid ideas of happineſs,” will find 
himſelf much miſtaken ; for many of our pleaſures, 
as has been already mentioned, are only alleviations 
of pain, or at leaſt are very much heightened by a 
due mixture of it; and beſides, it mult alſo be te- 
membred, that a patient endurance of ſome degree 
of evil is highly requiſite, becauſe in our preſent cir- 
cumſtances ſome degree of evil is abſolutely neceſ- 
fary and unavoidable. rar ia 8 
A STATE of uninterrupted felicity, without any mix- 
ture of diſturbance, is not to be expected: While 
we are ſurrounded by ſo many objects which muſt 
be avoided, or elſe they may ſoon prove deſtructive 
to our weak and tender frame, and while others are 
ſo nece ſſary to be fought after, as conducing to our 
welfare and ſupport, it is not for us to be indolent 
and unconcerned. If we felt no puin from, preſent 
evil, or could view approaching danger without any 
diſturbance, we could not long preſerve our beings, 
but ſhould be every moment expoſed to inevitable 
deſtruction, neither could we provide what is neceſ- 
ſary for our well-being, if abſent good gave us no un- 
Tux condition of human nature does abſolutely 
require, that men ſhould be /u/ceptible of many pains 
and diſquiets, even for their own preſervation, during 
the ſhort time they are appointed to continue here; 
and as we are at beſt but weak and imperſect crea- 
tures, and not deſigned to be of any long duration, 
55 we 
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we are expoſed to many difaſters, which with ou 
utmoſt endeavours we cannot always eſcape, and 
are ſubject to diſeaſes, and at laſt to death and diſ- 
ec; 7 YN | 

So that if we take a ſurvey of human happineſs 
in its greateſt elevation, and view it in the faireſt 
light, we ſhall find, it will admit of many abatements ; 
2 man muſt receive evil, as well as good; and 
his ſweeteſt enjoyments will be daſhed with the bit- 
terneſs of ſome trouble and diſtreſs. | 

Ir we could ſuppoſe a perſon poſſeſſed of every 
thing his heart could deſire, to render him com- 
pletely happy yet, as a man, he muſt be imper- 
fect; he mult feel the natural uneaſineſſes of hung- 
er and thirſt, or elſe he will have little pleaſure in 
eating and drinking. The inclemency of the ſeaſons 
will often incommode him, and he muſt endure la- 
bour and wearinefs, elſe his reſt will ſcarcebe ſweet 
and refreſhing : He will ſometimes: want what can- 
not eaſily be obtained, and muſt conſequently ſub- 
fer under the uncuſineſt of deſire, elſe his enjoyments 
would grow dull for want of difficulty; and he 
muſt frequently deny himſelf ſuch pleaſures as he 
might enjoy, leſt they prove injurious through ex- 
ceſs: many evils he muſt endure that are not to be 
avoided ; croſſes and diſappointments, loſſes and 
misfortunes of one kind or other, he muſt often 
meet with, while he lives in this world, ariſing 
from the uncertainty. of all human affairs, or from 
the malice of his enemies, or ingratitude of his 
friends, which will not fail to adminiſter grief and 
vexation. It he lives to old age, he muſt labour un- 
der infirmity and diſeaſe; and to cloſe all, 1 
. : mu 
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which all things are originally compoſed. Yet not 
withſtanding all theſe untoward articles, the good. is 
thought ſufficient to outweigh the evi/ ; and we 
make no ſcruple to pronounce that man happy, who 
enjoys the greateſt pleaſure that his particular geni- 
us and capacity, and his rank and ſtation in the 
world will admit of, intermixed with no more pain 
than is abſolutely neceſſary ; for ſome. he mult be 
content to endure, becauſe it will give a. greater re- 
liſh to his pleaſures ; it will often in its conſequence 
procure him greater advantage, and in his preſent 
circumſtances, it is both requiſite. and unavoid- 
TH1s indeed is the higheſt felicity we can poſſibly 
aſpire after, in this life, and it-is more than every. 
one can attain ; for upon a ſtrict enquiry, it will be 
found that the W part of mankind are to be 
accounted in ſome reſpects miſerable, as they endure 
a greater ſhare of trouble and anxiety, than is ne- 
ceſſary in their preſent condition; or at leaſt are not 
ſo happy as they might be, inaſmuch as they take 
up with inferior ſatisfactions, and by that means 
fail of obtaining the higheſt and beſt they are cap · 
pble of ieee 8 * 
THERE is no man but who, at ſome certain ſea- 
ons, is free from all uneaſine/5, and enjoys ſo much 
atisfaction, as makes him content with his preſent 
ondition, without any defire of change yet that 
annot always continue; joy and grief will affect 
his mind interchangeably ; and if his pleaſures are 
ean and low, or but of ſhort duration, and his 
nealy moments more than they need to be, ſo as 
"C TN” as 


muſt die, and his material part return to duſt; of + 
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to fill up a great part of his life, we always judge him 
to be ſo far unhappy. If we carefully reflect upon 
our own condition, or look round about us into 
the lives of others, we ſhall find that this will 
hold true, more or leſs, of all perſons, and it is 
owing in part to evil accidents and misfortunes 
from without, which we cannot prevent; but it 
alſo proceeds in ſome meaſure from want of wiſdom 
within, to guide and direct our motion to the beſt 
ann.... e120 01 3:12 7008 
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Sect. III. Hou ue may err and deviate from 
OR when we do not ſhun and avoid that which 
is really 2vi}, or when we do not purſue our 


our true happineſs. 


beſt and chiefeſt good; as alſo when we fly from 
what is not 8, and et evil, or when 
we purſue that which upon the whole is not really 
our good: Theſe muſt be manifeſt errors in our 
conduct, as they do not lead us towards happineſF, 
which is the ultimate end of all our actions, and the 

center to which all our motions ought to tend. 
In all theſe caſes we ſhall either be indolent 
and unactive, when we ought to be in mation, or 
we ſhall be reſtleſs and eager fot change, when' we 
ought to have remained quiet in our preſent condi- 
tion, or elſe our motion will be wrong directed, and 
we ſhall aim at improper obje&s, the confequence 
of which will be, that we ſhall ſuffer under mif- 
fortunes we might have avoided, ſhall run into 
5 : 1 : © 2 o troubles 
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troubles which would not otherwiſe þave.come ups. 
on us ne en ſhall miſs, the 505 
and ail 0 of obtaining the elt & pleaſur 
are capable of, enjoying... 14 8 

Fer we muff nnavoldably be ſubject 3 to rh ere 
rors, becauſe of motion is guided by 725 22 
affection is influenced by 1 1 yok We ape lam 
too certain experience, that opinions a 
ly wrong. Our deres and e n; ga Ver) much 
depend on the fancies and appearances which ſtrike, 
upon the mind, and it may aften..happen, from. 
many cauſes, that the apparent good. evi may be, 
different from the real. 

 Goop and evil, when preſent, may he.eſtimated | 
according as they: are; felt, and here we. Ty. be le 
lubje& to miſtake, though even this will admit 0 
ſome variation. Falſe opinion, cophemed b 
practice, may by degrees yitiate-gur taſte, | 
pole Wb to take delight in things that are not nag 
rally adapted to give us pleaſure; 29 may allo, 


make 25 offended with man wean which, 
might be endured Ny ard "—=_ 00 7 — N | 
which will nat fail to lead us aſt de us 


to purſue that which. is not our — 5 Ay from. 
that which is nor really evil... Bot when 1 e = | 
jects are ab/ent, ang ata dillance,. 1 are much more 
liable 10 be impoſes upon by falls; repreſentations. | 
In may caſes that which is really evil may not ap: 
er ſo to us, 705 ene us 00 fl ſiom and avoid 
3-38. what "Ow ly our good * not Fe bo 
— with it an idea < 1 ure, 1 . 1 
purſue it; nay, it may | 
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preſented as good, Which will make us deſire that 
which ought to be our averſion, and fly from that 
which we ought to have purſued. 

THE ideas of ſuch ſenſations of pleaſure and pain, 
as we receive from objects applied to our ſenſes, we 
commonly retain pretty juſtly; and when the ob- 
jects are 3 to our thoughts, theſe appearances 
ſeldom fail to accompany them. The child who 
has been burned by the flame, will retain an idea of 
the pain, ſo as to make him dread the approach of 
it afterward: and he who has experienced the taſte 
of ſome delicious fruit, whenever he ſees or thinks 
of it afterwards, the idea of pleaſure will recur, fo 
as to make him deſire it: but in many caſes, theſe 
appearances do not depend on what we have felt 
and experienced, but on ideas in the mind, which 
are often fantaſtical and groundleſs, arifing from falſe 
repreſentations of things from without, or elſe form- 
ed by the imagination, without any real foundati- 
on in nature. The miſer thinks he ſhall be com- 
pleatly happy, if he can but fill his bags with ſhin- 
ing metal. The warriour defires no more, but that 
victory ſhould crown him with a wreath of laurel * 
and the youth who hearkens to ambition, has his 
fancy ſtuck with ribbons, titles, pq a of honour, 
and marks of power and grandeur. 


WE are liable many ways to be betrayed ith 


wo notions, and fal/e opinions of what relates to 
our happineſ5 or miſery. In our tender years, before 
ve are capable of forming a judgment of our own, 
we are influenced by the opinion and example of 
others; while we are not able to diſcern the real 
nature of th ings, we muſt of neceſſity take them 
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| ducation, faſhion, and prepoſſeſſion. _ 
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u truſt, according as they are repreſented by 
toſs whoſe wiſdom: we confide in :. This is del | 
moſt reaſonable and fitting, and yet this way are. 
men often led into wrong judgments, and the opi- 
nions they imbibe ſo early, they commonly retain, 

in their riper years. How eaſily. men learn to _afſo-, 
ciate the ideas of good, and evil, to things of which 
they have no juſt knowlege, merely becauſe they. 


ſee others do it; and how ready they are to do vi- 


olence to their, own ſenſe and reaſon, rather than 
to be ſingular, and forfeit the gaod opinion of thoſe 
they converſe with, is very eaſy to obſerve. 

Most men are apt to aſſent to the truth of many 
propoſitions, not from any evidence they perceive, 
but merely becauſe they are the received opinions ;. 
they comply with them, as others have done before 
them, becauſe they are faſhionable; but when they 
have been long accuſtomed to'believe them, they 
then become eſtabliſhed axioms, which mult not 
be examined, nor ſo much as called in queſtion. 

WE alſo this way acquire principles of action, 
and take up opinions of good and evil, purely by 
imitation, without much enquiry into the truth of 
them; and theſe prejudices and prepoſſeſſions, when 
they come to be rivetted by cuſtom, and ſtrength- 
ened by habitual practice, are ever after very firmly 
adhered to, inſomuch as we may almoſt venture to 
affirm, that the chief diſtinctions that are to be 
met with amongſt men, both with reſpect to ſenti- 


ment and manners, allowing for ſome ſmall diffe- 0 _ 


rence in the natural temper, are moſtly owing o e 
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reliſhes, and meäfures of life, in di etent nations, 
and in the ſame nation amongſt thoſe who have 
been accuſtomed to à different Way of living. Thoſe 
who firſt falled to the Veſt Indits, did there diſco- 
ver a people in their manners and cuſtoms, quite 
different from the Europeanr; yet theſe were rational 
creatures, and perhaps had no leſs virtue and real 
happineſs than their unjuſt invaders: they knew 
not how to value gold; and though the Spaniards 
flight * the fimpliciry of the naked Indians, 
yet theſe with more juſtice deteſted the cruelty, 

and inſatiable avarice of the Spamrards: 
' Tas nodes of faith and religious worſhip, which 
are held fo ſacred àt Rome, ds not prevail at Gene- 
93 ; and thoſe maxims of government, which cu- 
{6th has eſtabliſhed in France and Spuis, will not 
be endured in England and Holland, He who has 
lived at court has à different taſte from another 
who has been bred up in the cbuntfy; and the 
frugal indüſtrious citizen varies in his notioh of 
happineſs, from the gallant ſoldier, who his been 
tained” up igen * 
So true it is that men are apt to receive a tin- 
Avre from thoſe they converſe with; and there is 
fomething ſingular to be obſerved in people of rhe 
fame nation. party, or profeſſion,” with regard to 
their opihions and reliſhes, of what relates to the 
a good, and alſo to the happineſs of private 
2 1 a... 


Won way foever we come to entertain an ph 
nion, or begin any practice, yet theſe never fail'of 
deing engthened, and improved, by »/e and cu- 
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ftom; and when we have been long accuſtomed 
to aſſent to propoſitions, which perhaps we never 
carefully examined, but whoſe truth we are fre- 
2 aſſured of, by thoſe who ure wiſer than our- 
es, we at length moſt firmly believe them, be- 
come exceeding zealous to propagate the truth, and 
are apt to be offended with all who are not of the 
fame opinion. And if in compliance with the faſhion, 
or through a deſire to pleaſe thoſe we live amongſt, 
or from any other motive whatſoever, we chuſe to 
do what at ſirſt we may poſſibly have no great re- 
liſh for; yet there is that force in cuſtom, which 
is a ſecond nature, that by long practice, we are in- 
ſenſibly drawn in to like it, and to chuſe it for its 
own fake, as a thing that is good in ##/elf 
Ir is plain to obſervation, that many of thaſe 


pleafures which men are ſo fond of, are not found- 


ed upon reaſon, nor do they yield any real and 
natural entertainment; but are only amuſements 
begun by imitation, and confirmed by habit, till at 


length we grow uneaſy in the want of them; and 


conſequently, hanker after and deſire them, when 
the firſt inducement we had to chuſe them does 
no longer ſubliſt. 1 e 

Bo great a force there is in long uſe and practice 
to vitiate our taſte, and bring us to entertain wrong 
opinions of good and evil, and conſequently to de- 
ſire and eagerly purſue what is not conducing to 


our happineſs. 


Bur where education and evil cuſtom have no 
ſuch influence, we are often:/betfayzed; into wrong 
judgments, from the narrow capacity af gur minds, 
which will not allow us to ſee all the relation and 
„ C 4 Conſequences 


muſt be undergone, may be placed full in our view, 


% ͤ W Tararisen Pl. 


' conſequences of things at once, or atleaſt from haſte 
or negligence, in taking up with ſhort and partial 
0d / ͤ ii jo. 
-  Goop and evil is often of a complicated nature; 
and that which yields immediate ſatisfaction, may 
in conſequence prove highly prejudicial; as what 
gives us preſent diſturbance, may yet hereafter 
- procure us much greater advantage: There is 
ſcarce any thing in nature pure and unmixed, but 
may be good in ſome reſpects, and evil in others; 
and it is poſſible the idea of pleaſure, which any 
object will afford, may be diſplayed to the utmoſt 
advantage, while at the ſame time the pain that 
muſt follow after, or the greater good it will deprive 
us of, may be hid from our eyes, or at leaſt may 
not be viewed in ſo fair a light; and alſo in other 
caſes, the frightful idea of pain or hardſhip, which 


while the greater good which it will procure, or the 
greater evil which it will prevent, ſhall be ſhaded 
and obſcured, fo as ſcarcely to be perceived: in 
-all which inſtances, it is plain the appearances will 
he inadequate, falſe and deceitful ; and if they muſt 
paſs uncorrected, will moſt certainly lead us aſtray 
in our purſuit after happineſs, and we ſhall often 
be in danger to be impoſed upon by partial and ©! 
narrow views; nay, to ſo ſmall a compaſs may our 
ſight be eontracted, that when the affections are 
intenſe, one ſingle object may take up the whole at- 
tention of the Sa” and render a man entirel 

regardleſs of every thing elſe.  _ 2 
Tus a perſon who is fired with reſentment, can 
khink of nothing but revenge, it is the only g . 


te I be has in his view, to compaſs which he will ſacri- 
al ice every thing, and blinded by, his rage, he ſees 
| not the fatal miſchiefs that will enſue. Alſo the 
\; I paſſion of lone, though its motions are leſs impe- 
xy tous, yet its influence is no leſs prevailing, when 
at the charming object takes up all our thoughts, and 
er Ml cmploys all the faculties of the mind, fo as to ex- 
is 8 clude every thing elſe, and render us forgetful of 
ever other gc... ET 3. 
8 3 To the imperfection of the underſtanding it is 
ny alſo owing, that ſuch objects as are 1 
oſt large, and the perception is lively and diſtinct, 
at while thoſe which are diſtant are very much dimi- 
ve niſhed, and their appearance is faixt and obſcure. 
ay And with reſpect to time, that which is to come, 
her but viewed at a great diſtance, loſes its juſt propor- 
ich tion, and appears leſs than it ought, as that which 
ew, is long ſince paſt, is in ſome meaſure effaced and 
the worn out, while what has been lately imprinted 
ded on the mind, is preſented by the memory freſh and 
in W entire : hence it happens that inferior ſatisfactions, 
will when often repeated at juſt intervals, (yet not ſo 
uſt as to ſatiate and cloy) may ſometimes leave be- 
ray hind them a more lively idea of abſent pleaſure, 
ten Mtban much greater and more valuable delights, 


and Mtbat are but little experienced. We have but an 
our Mimperfet knowlege of good and evil, being moſt- 
are ly taken up with what chance preſents to us, and 
> at- MW which falls within the compaſs of our ſmall experi- 


ence; and we ſhall often through ignorance make 
a wrong choice, and prefer a /eſ/er good which is 


known, to a greater which has not been ſuffici- 
good ently tried; nay, though we may have a right fls- © __ 
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tion of the greater good, and our reaſon be through 
ly convinced of its importance; yet if that notion 
only general, and Mit has not united with it a liveh 
idea of pleaſure to ſtrike upon the fancy, and make 
us uneaſy in the want of it, it will not move us to 

Aup hence we muſt actount for what is plain to 
obſervation, that men do often prefer triflinp and 
momentary. pleaſures to the joys of heaven, and 
Tome inconſiderible evils which are prefent or ap 
proaching near, are more dreaded than the pain; 
. of hell. Though the judgment may be convinced 
upon full prodf, of the importance of any good 
yet this may not be ſufficient always to influence ou 
conduct. Codl and deliberate realoning, and the i 


/ 


deas it is employed about, may be tod general and ab a1 
ſtracted to fl ike upon the imagination, and there p- 
by raiſe Je/ire ; and as our motion depends upon 7! 
_effetton, if a leſſer good has united with it a motel n 

lively and diſtinet idea of ' pleaſure to affect us with 
ar 


uneaſineſs in the want of it, the inolination will 
infallibly fur bs. Rs. pas 

As our motion is governed by affection, fo i a: 
affection influenced by opinion: 'but here we would tk 
be underſtood to mean ſomewhat more than a bar cc 
conviction of reaſon, becauſe it implies an idea off gr 
appeararice of good or evil to ſtrike upon the fancy m 
elle it 75 Icarce affect us with unza/ineſ5, or excite 


either ire or averſion. _ ; : 
Axp how wnaccountable ſoever it may ſeem, ye m 
theſe do not al ways go together, in equal pro fe: 
portion, 'but a leſſer good or evil, even that which to 
in out cooler hours is acknowleged to eig ot 
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ſhall ſometimes bring along with it an idea of plea- 
ſure or pain more lively and affecting than an6- 
ther, which out deliberate judgment conſeſſes to be 
aake greater. 4: iin ide n el ee 
s toll Nav, though the greater good or evil may have 
 Munited with it a hy appearance, yet the leſſer may 
prevail over it, by being more in our thoughts, 
and oftner pre ſented to the ſenſe,  _ _.. 
Thosk objects of pleaſure or pain which are 
placed near, and frequently act upon our ſenſes, 
will upon a double account have a greater effect, 
both as the ideas which they excite are more live- 
ly and diſtin&t; and eſpecially as they are more 1 
in the mind, and oftner brought into our thoughts 
for the force of deſite or averſion excited in us by ö 
any idea or ſenſation of pleaſure or pain, is in a 
proportion compounded of. the greatne/s of the im- 
preſſion, and its duration, or the time of its conti- 
aun n oa in ds 55 tprs 25 
Tnovon theſe do mutually tend to ſtrengthen 
and ſupport each other; for the greater the appear- 
ance, the more it will force its way into the mind, 
fo i and recur ſo much the oſtner to our thoughts; and 
ou the more any idea is brought into our. view and 
contemplation, the more lively and diſtinct it will 
grow, and its impreſſion on the fancy. will be ſo 
ann 1 ou bog ancis 
Ir may often happen from our different /ituation, 
and the er objects, that things of leſer mo- 
ment may be brought gear, and frequently pre- 
ſerited to our ſenſes, ſo as at ſome certain OR, 
to be almoſt continually in our thoughts; while 
otlier objects of the ſame kind, of much greater im- 
ieee | portance, 
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portance, may be caſt at a diſtance, and ſeldom 
thought of or regarded; the neceſſary conſequence 
of which will be, that the former will have a greater 
appearance of good or evil united with them, and 
affect us more powerfully than the latter 

Tuobon they may be of the greateſt moment, 


owned and acknowleged as ſuch, whenever they are 7 
taken into conſideration ; yet while they are out N. 
of our thoughts, they can have no effect; or if they . 
are but rarely brought into ſight, their influence Nie 
will but be weak, eaſily overcome by other appear - v. 
ances which are almoſt conſtantly in our view. Ne 
= ALL this may in ſome meaſure account for the o 
| wonderful power of cuſtom, and that great difficul- rr 


ty which all men find within themſelves, to forbear Mb 
ſuch enjoyments, however mean and unworthy, u 
trifling and fantaſtical, they may be, which yet y 
habitual practice has rendered in ſome ſort neceſla-M* 
ry; and it alſo gives a ſolution to that difficulty, 
why the greateſt good or evil, even that which is 
apparently ſuch, and in our cooler hours, known 
and confeſſed to be ſo, does not always determine 
the will; nor the deſire of the one, or the appre- 
henſion of the other, when abſent, is at all times 
ſufficient to overcome the ſatĩsfaction of ſome infe- 
rior preſent enjoyment : And a /efſer evil which is 
preſent, and conſtantly felt, ſhall by its continual 
action prevail over all oppoſite impreſhons from 
the greateſt abſent good, or future evil, whoſe ideas 
are but /e/dom brought into our view; and the /er- 
ſual appetites, which beſides the ideas of abſent 
pleaſure, are alſo attended with a preſent unealy 
enſation of body, will fometimes by their conſtant 
_— ſollicitation, 
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ſollicitation, have a greater influence than objects 
of the laſt importance, which are not always kept in 
the mel. t 8 TTY | 
' So. frail is our nature, and ſo fallible our judg - 
ent, that we ſhall often be in danger of running 
nto errors: and whether we are led by education 
and faſhion, or drawn aſide by bad example and e- 
il cuſtom, biaſſed by prejudice, or blinded by 
aſſion; or whether we are deceived by the ſhort - 
eſs of our views and the undue poſition of objects, 
e muſt unavoidably, upon many occaſions, re 
eive falſe repreſentations of good and evil; our 
onſequent affections will be diſproportionate. and 
rregular; and we ſhall frequently make that the 
object of our defire, which upon the whole is not 
dur good, and that our averſion, which is not tru- 
y and abſolutely evil. 1 7 > 2PM 
Ix we have no certain aim to direct our courſe, 
or any rule whereby to form our judgment, but 
very thing mult paſs for good or evil, which fancy 
epreſents to be ſuch; and ſome ideas muſt be ſuf- 
cred wholly to poſſeſs our thoughts, ſo as to ex- 
lude all others, we ſhall be led aſtray from our 
hief end, and wander far from our true felicity; 
ind what adds to the abſurdity, our motion will 
requently alter its direction, and our conduct will 
% TTT 
Trovcn ſome may be found who will be obſti- 
ate in their errors, and ſteady in wrong purſuits, 
et that is what will not frequently happen; for o- 
ions which are not founded upon truth, will not 
often be conſtant and laſting; but as we diſcover 
dur miſtakes, which we ſhall inevitably do upon 
8 | : TY many 
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many occafions, before they are confirmed by habi- 
tual practice, or as objeQs do change their poſition, 
and are SONY brought near, or removed 
far from us, appearances will alter, and our acli- 
or will change, ſo that our purſuits will rarely be 
uniform and ſteady: and if all ideas which preſent 
themſelves mult be admitted without examination, 
thoſe that ſucceed and take poſſeſſion of the mind, 
in their turn, may be as far from truth, as thoſe 
that went before: from whence it will neceſſarily 
follow, that opinions will ſtill be ſhifting, and our 
paſſions always veering ; we": ſhall fondly-imagine 
that to be our good this day, which to-morrow we 
find to be evil; make that our averſion, which 
was once the obſect of our deſire, and purſue that 
at one time, which we molt : earneſtly fly from at 
another. 5 he 99 CET TOF Das { 
AND that which contributes ſtill mare to render 
our motion unſteady, is the';nc9nſtancy of our tem- 
fer; for the objects may remain the ſame, yet if 
our humour is changed, they will not affect us in 
the ſame manner; when preſent, and when abſent, 
their images and repreſentations will have a quite 
different effect from what they had before. 
We oſten find that what pleaſes us at one time, 
will in another diſpoſition of mind, prove gratipg 
and diſguſtful ; and that which ſometimes gives u- 
diſturbance, ſhall at other times be received calm 
and contentedly. It is eafy to obſerve, how men an 
apt at ſome certain ſeaſons, to be elated more thag 
is fitting; as at others, they will be unreaſonably 
dejected; ſometimes viewing things only on the 
bright fide, eaſy and delighted with the preſent 


And 
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at other hours, the mind is in no condition to re- 


— liſh pleaſure, but is prone to be diſturbed with eve- 
gi. y trifle ; viewing all things on the dark fide, and 
be entertaining diſmal 1 of evil to come. 
ent un paſſions depend not only upon the action 
an pf objects, and their repreſentations from without, 
ind, ut alſo upon the temper and diſpoſition of the 
zole nd within; if either of theſe be altered, our 4 
rily ections will vary; yet theſe ſeem to have a 
our Preat influence upon each other; for any ſtrong 
gine mpreſſion from without, producing either pleaſure 
weer diſturbance, eſpecially if they be of long durati - 
hieh Pn, will cauſe an alteration in a man's humour: 
that as on the Contrary, if from any other cauſe his 
nt emper is changed, he will be differently affected 
* | ith outward impreſſions, and it will occaſion ap- 


"ner Pearances to vary, and make him ſee things in 
tem- quite different light. ty robs 1h, 
ee it AFTER ſtrong /en/ations of pleaſare and delight, 
; ve do not only rejoice at the firſt occaſion, but e- 

ſent Very thing that preſents itſelf is - agreeable ; and 


quite hat at another time would have created great di- 
1  Murbance, makes little impreſſion, but 15 taken pa- 
time liently: whereas on the contrary, after any conſi- 
-atipgt* able diſturbance, the mind is often ruffled and 
ves 8 compoled, requiring ſome time before it can 


ttle; and during that uneaſy ſtate, till the ill-hu- 
our wears off, and the man recovers. his temper, 
> will not only grieve at that which firſt gave him 
exation, but will be leſs diſpoſed to be pleaſed. 
ith any good, and more inclined to be —_ | 
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with every little trouble, which at another umn 

would paſs unregarded. Mme. 
I.rx is eaſy to obſerve how much more apt ſome 
perſons are chan others, to be diſordered, and put 

out of temper. Some have naturally that happ 

conſtitution, which gives them a certain chen 
neſs and gaiety of ſpirit, that accompanies them 
in all circumſtances of life, and diſpoſes them to 
view things in a pleaſing light; to be eaſy and con- 
tented with the preſent, and to entertain the beſt 
hopes of what is to come: while otbers are inclin- 
ed to be ſad and melancholy, to think the worſt 
of the preſent ſtate, and to entertain needleſs fears 
of the ſuture. There are alſo many other ſingula- 
rities in the original caſt of mens minds, which do 
cauſe that great diverſity in the humours of man- 
kind; and the ſame perſon at different ſeaſons, will 
differ very much from himſelf, and his humour 
will inſenſibly change from pleaſant and gay, to ſad 
and ſerious; one day elevated, and in high cou- 


rage, and the next perhaps timorous and deject - 


times captious and reſenting. 1 


Nor only ill aceidents which give us diſturbance, | 


but alſo an ill ſtate of health, and even a clouded'{ky, 
with many other cauſes, will affect the mind, ſo as 
to produce an alteration in the temper; and ſome 
diſorders of the body, which do particularly affect 
the brain and the nerves, thoſe curious organs of 
thought and ſenſe, will diſturb the imagination ſo 
as to cauſe ſtrange and unaccountable terrors to a- 
riſe; the ſlighteſt repreſentations from without, will 
conjure up the moſt frightful ſpectres within, — 
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Seft. III. on Vi x Tu Ba Har ixxEs s. od 
the mind iti imaginary dangers, which yet will 
occaſion real and moſt cxquilve miley, - es 
Harp it is for thoſe, who are poſſeſſed of that 
conſtangy, and firmneſs of {pirit, as not to be'eali- 
ly thrown off from that juſt equality of temper, ſo 
neceſſary to our happineſs; for every deviation 
from this, into either extreme, either too jovial 
and gay, or too ſerious and ſplenetic, too much 
elevated or too much dejected, but eſpecially the 
latter of theſe, will lead us into errors; it will give 
us falſe rehifhes of things, and make us ſee all ob- 
jects in a falſe light, and unite falſe ideas of good 
or evil with whatever comes before us. 
Ir is not only when theſe ideas of good and evil 
are united through miſtake to wrong objects, that 
we are led inte errors, but alſo when they are aut 
of proportion, greater or leſs than they ought to be; 
for we find by experience, that they are not always 
ſtrictly juſt and agreeable to truth, but are frequent- 
ly drefſed up by fancy in falſe colours, whereby 
ſome things are rendered more alluring than they 
ought to be, as others will appear more diſmal ; 
the conſequence of which mul neceſſarily be, that 


leffer good, in the neglect of others more valuable, 
and fly from a ſliglit evil, while we take no care to 
ech avoid ſuch as are greater: but our affections will 
alſo be exceſſive and immoderate, our. defires too 

% eager, craving and impatient, our averſions and 
22 i fears too violent, -oreeting more diſturbance than 
is requiſite, and by this means the appiehenſion 
may far exceed the ſuffering when the evil comes 
; RE ee cg hs 
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boy we ſhall not only be ſometimes drawn to purſue a I 
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ſhall often be led aſtray from our true happineſs, 


we are capable of receiving, but may alſo become 


condition. | 


many things may be made the occaſion of muc 
trouble and vexation, which might have been en 
dured without any neceſſary diſturbance : alſo b 
viewing things in too gloomy and diſmal a light 
uwe may baniſh hope from our breaſts, which is thi 
only comfort of the miſerable, and abandon our 
| ſelves to deſpair, while there is a fair proſpe o 


relief. | | 


pearance to the fancy raiſe deſire, which ſhall b 
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upon us, and the enjoyment may fall ſhort of the 
expectatian, provided the good be obtained. | 


AnD thus it appears, that if fancy and humour 
"muſt be allowed to govern without controul, we 


2 


and not only fail of obtaining the greateſt pleaſure 


ſelf·tormenters, and create to ourſelves a greater 
ſhare of miſery than is neceſſary in our preſent 


PRESENT evil may by this means become mc 
grievous and intolerable than it needs to be, and 


Good which is /off, ſo as not to be retrieved, ma 
be retained in the'memory, and preſented to the 
magination till it makes ſo laſting an impreſſior 
that our ſorrow ſhall ſcarce know any end: an 


abſent good, ſuppoſed to be attainable, may by its | 


too eager and impatient, cauſing much greater 1 
eaſineſs than is requiſite to put us into motio! 
reater perhaps than can be recompenſed by thi 
ſhort-lived pleaſure which reſults from the remo 

of a laſting torment, or by the enjoyment of tl 
good, provided it ſhall be obtained; but when ol 
: motic 
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the motion is fo very haſty, we are leſs likely to meet 
{with ſucceſs than when it is more eaſy and delibe- 
our rate. „„ FE PO 448 | 
well Ir we accuſtom ourſelves to yield to every fore- 
eſs, MW moſt opinion of good, fancy will ſoon gain the aſ- 
cendant, and we may probably neglect the moſt im- 
portant enjoyments of liſe, and amuſe ourſelves 
with ſhining toys and glittering trifles, which though 
we eagerly follow, we ſhall perhaps never obtain, 
or if we do, ſhall find they are not really our good; 
nor will they yield that ſatisfaction we imagined; 
and thus inſtead of being repaid for all our pains 
and anxiety in that purſuit, : we ſhall gain nothing 
in the concluſion but vexation and diſappoint- 
ment, © 38 15 4 
Tuis will be miſery ſufficient ; but yet it is ſtill 
fruitful of more, as it introduces continual fretful- 
neſs and ill- humour, and ſpoils the reliſh of thoſe 
good things, which are in our power, and which 
ight be ſufficient to make us happy, if we could 
enjoy them with contentment. Hence the great- 
ft troubles and diſtreſſes of life are commonly af- 
ribed to reſtleſs and ungoverned deſire, which 
makes us uneaſy and diſſatisfied with our preſent 
ondition, always raving after ſome imagined good 
hich we want ; but the fear of future evil will al- 
o contribute its ſhare to render us more unhappy 
han is neceſſary. ie Rt 
For though a prudent caution. is requiſite to 
ake us ſhun approaching danger, yet if every 
{ appearance or imagination of evil mult. be ad- 
itted, our fears may become moſt anxious and 
rmenting, driving us with greater terror than is 
"© WG fitting, 
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perhaps never beful us, or (what is equally fruit. 


pearance render it happy: for theſe diſmal:ſpectre 


eld upon truth, they will be always variable; 45 


fitting, from things that we ought rather reſolinely 
to moet, or at leaſt which ſn be lefs likely 
to eſcape by ſo precipitate a fight. 
 Wrzxthe mind is clouded and (overcaſt with 
-melancholy, our ideas may be more black und dif- 
mal, than they ought che "Taifing needleſs fears, 
and dreadful apprehenſions of evils, which may 
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Heſs) which we muſt of neceſſity undergo, and can. 
not poſſibly eſeape; this may produce perpetual di 
ſturbance, ſo fur as to make life miſerable, though 
attended with all other cireumſtances which in ap 


will be continually preſenting chemſelves, and 
haunt us in our ſecureſt hours, ſo as to deſtroy al 
delight, and poiſon every pleaſure. 
IT uus it is not only when we purſue what is n 
our good, and fly ſrom that Which is not evil, tha 
we run into errors; but alſo when our affection 
are immoderate and unreſtrained, when our defira 
are too impatient, and our averſions too violent, ot 
hopes too ſanguine, or our apprehenſions too Jil 
mal, all theſe are inconſiſtent with our happineſi 
and productive of nothing but trouble and dieler 
For even hope itſelf, how pleaſing ſoever it ma 
be, if it is unreaſonable und ill-grounded, will h 
ſure to end- in grief and difappointment. 5 
AND thus at laſt it will be found, that our gred 
eſt diſtreſſes may be owing to the extravagance d 
our'humours and opinions, when unexamined Hai 
cy is allowed to povern; and what aggravates t 
misfortune is, that as thefe opinions are not foutil 
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by te frequent turns andi changes in our motion, of- 
ten tracing. back the falſe ſteps we had taken, and 
fying from that which we once eagerlꝝ nurſued; willl 
ith give us a mortiſying view of our on weakve/s and 
. the conſciouſneſs of having acted . ſo contra- 
«rs ry to our intereſt, will occaſion uneaſineſs; and e- 
very reflection we make on our on conduct, will 


a : 3 8 

un, be attended with repentance and diſſatigfuctiann. 
an. c Dory” OTOL Ns 

| d-WSeRt. IV. How theſe errors are to be prevented. 
ap To prevent ſuch deluſion, Gop almighty has 
tres T endowed us with regſön, to be our guide and 
atilMdirettor ; which for the ſake of our own intereſt 


and advantage, we are obliged to conſult on all 
occaſions, and not to be haſty and precipitate in 
pbeying every preſſing deſire or averſſon; but 
ſometimes to put a ſtop to our motion, till by a lit- 
e conſideration it may be ordered and directed for 
he beſt, ſo as to be moſt conducing to happineſs 
hich is the ultimate end of our lives. 
IFamidſt the great variety of pleaſures andi pains, 
which: we are capable of receiving, we ſhould yield 
o the firſt motion of /enſe,, and be carried away by 
very deſire and averſion, we ſhould be frequently 
ed from our true felicity, and as often create to 
ourſelves grief and repentance. 


* = 


Bur we are not neceſſarily determined by every, 
eus ſenſation, or firſt appearance of good and e- 


Lang il, becauſe we have it in our power to bring into 
St r'view' that which is 2b/ent, as well as that which 
duni prefent ; that which is paſt, as well as that 
j nich is to come; that which is diftant and res 


lote, as well as that which is near; by comparing 
5 3: ns oy „ 
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theſe together, to draw concluſions concerning the 
true value and importance of every thing that re- 
lates to our happineſs and miſerx. 
WIE cannot always avoid miſtakes, even when It. 
we uſe our utmoſt care; but the author of our be- 
ings has given us thoſe powers and faculties to judge 
of what relates to ourſelves, which will lead us ſo 
much the nearer. to our happineſs, as we carefully 
and diligently employ them; but whoever fails to" 
improve theſe natural talents, is ſo far wanting in 
his duty, and when miſery overtakes him, will 
have no juſt reaſon to complain of his hard lot, be- 
cauſe the blame will reſt principally on his negli. 
gence and folly. „ re TOM 2 
Ax here lies our main buſineſs and principal 
concern, ſometimes to take a review of our paſt 
actions, and if we find any thing amiſs, to ſearch 
the ſource and original of all our errors; and to re: 
guare our opinions, on which our motions do de- 
nd. FFF 
15 Ir is eaſy to obſerve how induſtriouſſy men will 
employ their utmoſt abilities, and exert all their 
talents, to obtain what they are in purſuit of, and 
take to be their chiefeſt good: and ſhould we not 
ſometimes at leaſt, beſtow a little pains to diſcover 
what we ought to aim at, and what things are moſt e 
worthy to be purſued, leſt through a fooliſh admi- 
ration or falſe opinion, we ſhould engage in a long 
laborious chace, and all the while make that the 
object of our deſire, which is not worth our care, 
It is this which demands our firſt and moſt: con- 
| ſtant attention; and here is laid the foundation on 
an act ſuperior to all others of human practice and 
| 1 : | * „ 1.5 inve ation ö 
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the Minvention. All that wiſdom and philoſophy can 
teach us, being only to know ourſelves, and what 
relates to ourſelves, and not to reſt in bare ſpecula- 
den tion, but by working upon our own minds, to recti- 
be. fy our ſentiments, and reliſhes of things, by which 
all our affections, and conſequent actions are go; = 
erned. To gain wiſdom will far exceed all other 
acquiſitions, and be more advantageous than to get 
riches, becauſe theſe can only furniſh us with out- „ 
ard things; but that will ſet all matters right -= IN 


g in ard tungs; 

will vithin; it will teach us to regulate our paſſions, 
be. und to direct all our actions to their true ſcope and 
oh. nd. N | | 


AD though this is a ſcience which for its digni * | } 


ipal and utility far excels all others, yet its precepts 
paſt re plain and ſimple, ſuch as every one may learn + 
arch f be will but heartily ſet about it: it requires no 

\ re. eng deductions, nor intricate concluſions ; nor is it. 
de. uilt upon airy ſpeculations ; every man's own /en/e- 


ind experience will readily inform him, in moſt. 
aſes, if he will but conſult it, and freely make uſe, 
of his reaſon in an affair of ſo great concern; be- 


heir 2 concern 

and Ing at the ſame time always ready to receive infor: 
not nation, and with all due modeſty and ſubmiſſion 
over bearken to the advice of ſuch as are wiſer and 
moſt letter than himſelf. . It is not fo eaſy a work to 
mi-. Neform the errors of our conduct, that a man can al- 
long perform it of himſelf, without the kind aſſiſlance 
t thelf ſuch as are able to adviſe and direct him; yet 
re. {We beſt inſtruction will avail but little, unleſs he 


ill reſolve to do his part, to employ a little care 


n ond attention, and uſe all the neceſſary caution, 
gal hich the miſtakes we ſo often commit through 
Nen, D 4 inadvertency 
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S 
inadvertency ſhould excite us to. The conſciouſe 90 
neſs of this ſhould induce us, if poſſible, to re- 


ſtrain all impetuous motions, and cont roul ev 
forward inclination, till the ideas of pleaſure and ap- v 
prehenſions of evil, which offer themſelves to our i. 
view, are thoroughly examined and correcſrd. t⸗ 
As we cannot avoid reflecting upon our conduct, In 
experience will convince us, that we are oſten im- al 
poſed upon and deceived, when we are too eaſily p 
moved by the firſt appearance, and ſtri king fancy v 
of good and evil: The more frequently and impa-- MW 
tially any perſon reviews his own actions, the more t 
lively impreſſion of this truth will remain upon bis 2 
mind, fo as to excite a conſtant ſuſpicion of judg- MW b. 
ing amiſs, and introduce an habitual care and cau - of 
tion in all his proceedings: It will make hirn watch: w 
ful to reſtrain the ſallies of too haſty; paſſions, and p. 
will always bring td his remembrance; that every i- ta 
dea which preſents itſelf ſhould be obliged to wait a 
while, and be carefully enuminad, before it is allow; «i 
eil oh P u 
WùuùxXEVRR we are ſtruck with the appearance u 
of any good, ſo as to raiſe: in us a deſire to obtain v 
it, the fear of being drawn aſide from our right n 
aims, ſhould induce us to fiſpend gur motion, and 
ſtop the proſecution of that particular deſire, till MW u 
we have employed at leaſt a few tranſient thoughts, W n 
in examining, whether that which has the op; WW (1 
of good united with it, be neally and: nere ſſarihy ſb; n 
or whether we may not be: withaut' it, and yet be 2 
eaſy and contented : Anq; laſtly, whether the ob- » 

' taining that good may not deprive us of "—_ 5 
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good, ending RAY and therefore 
ought to he fer 
Ax in like manner, when, the appearance. obe- | 
vil excites. ou averſian, we ought not to obe the 
impulſe, till we have conſidered whether what, we. 
take to be evik. and would: fly: from: as fuch, mays 
not be ſuſtained withont any »eceſſary, avenſian o 
abhorrence; or whether it may: not be a Means to 
progure us a greater geod, on prevent enter e. 
vil, and therefore ought to he endured... - | | 
Ir may alſo deſerve a ſhort enquiry; whather we. 
ſhall be able to gſcape that which: is: the cauſe of ous. 
avexſion and difturbance 3 and allo whether it will 
be in our power io obtain that which we make th 
object of our deſire 3, or, if it ſhould be; eine. 
whether we can be aſſured of keeping: it in our Own. 
Po offion, without any, danger of its loſt or 
taken from us. When we eome to artzigu 4 
queſtion our opinions, and bring them to a fair ex-. _ 
ami nation, it will frequently: happen, char what has 
united with it an appearance of good, willi be found: 
upon the whole: ta be really evi and that which 
we might imagine to be evil, Kill pI: be 
main to be quite the reverſe. 
Ix eduaation and common opinion hae bowed: 
us into wrong- nottons of what relates to our bappis - 
neſs and miſery; or if we are led into miſtakes by 
ſhort and partial views, all theſe in ſome meaſure. 
may: be xeRiified, by a fair enguiry, and: by: a, free. 
and impartial uſe of the underſtanding, being always 
willing to lend a patient ear ta —— — 2270 
And thus he will advance conſiderably towards 


wn wha; cam truly ids bein god 
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and evil; and it might be ſuppoſed that he would 
then feel no hindrance in following what his beſt 
judgment dictates to be right; but experience will 
convince him that his work is but half accompliſhed, 
becauſe he will find himſelf embarraſſed with many | 
oppoſite inclinations, which will thwart thoſe moti- 


ons his impartial reaſon may ſuggeſt. += 
THovGn reaſon be convinced, yet the fancy may 


be otherwiſe engaged; evil habits may have been 
contracted; the taſte may be vitiated, and by a 


long indulgence, ſome ideas may have gained ſo 
great an aſcendant, as not eaſily to be reduced to 
obedience; and though in our ſedate and cooler 
hours, we can clearly diſcern what is truly good 


and evil, and reſolve to regulate our conduct ac- 
cordingly; yet the main buſineſs will be to keep 
our opinions ſteady and invariable; leſt at other 


ſeaſons the nearer approach of obje &s ſhould cauſe 


a change in our reſolutions, and raiſe appearances to 
ſtrike upon the fancy in ſo powerful a manner, as 


to carry us with irreſiſtible force into meaſures di- 
realy oppoſite to what our moſt deliberate judg- 
ment did approve. ee 7 4 
IT ought to be the principal care of ſuch as edu-: 
cate youth, to form their minds to wiſdom, by in- 
fuſing right opinions of good and evil, cheriſhing the 
00d affettions, ſo as by frequent uſe to render them 
Gabitual and ſuppreſſing all wrong inclinations, by 
forbearance and reſtraint. They ſhould carefully 


watch each growing tendency, and ſuffer no ill ha- 


bits to be contracted, nor any affections to be in- 
dulged, in oppoſition to reaſon; but ſhould indu- 
Krriouſly withdraw the fancy and opinion both of 
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things amiſs within, which will cut out for him 
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good and evil from that to which it does not pro- 
rly appertain, and always direct it with the 

frongelt encouragement to that with which it natu- 

rally agrees. But all are not ſo happy as to enter 

the firſt ſtage of life with ſuch advantage: it may 

with too much truth be affirmed, that in many pla 

ces, the profelſed teachers of mankind do inſtil ſe 

notions, and thereby encourage wrong ' affettions ; 

or Elſe bad example, and the prevailing faſhion, do 

lead men aſtray, and cuſtom will introdue ill habits, 

ſo that whoever comes to years of diſcretion,” and 

a capacity of reaſon and reflection, will ſcarce want 

occaſion to make uſe of it; he will find many 


ſome employment. ib ar Tons 
Ir he is deſirous of obtaining the greateſt good 
he is capable of enjoying, he mult ſtrive to rectify, 
as far as he is able, his opinions, and recal his ſen- 
timents, from the power of faſhion, to that of rea- 
ſon ; and if evil cuſtom has prevailed, he ſhould 
in obedience to the dictates of his underſtanding, 
ſtrive by contrary practice to reform his taſte, and 
by degrees to wean his fancy from inferior enjoy- 
ments, that ſo he may apply it with greater ſucceſs I 
to ſuch as are of a higher nature, and will yield 9 
the greateſt and moſt laſting pleaſure. ec 
ITE firſt part of wiſdom is to be free from folly; - 
and the principal care in conducting our motion, is 
to avoid error, and forbear purſuing that which is 
not good, and flying from that which is not really 
evil. If a man can but once gain that command 
over himſelf, ſo as to be free from every falſe biaſs, 
and diſengaged from every wrong inelination, in, 
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will then, and not beſore, be free and diſencum- 
bered in the pusſuit of what reaſon dictates to be 
moſt; conduciag to his happiness. 
Tuus he who by long indulgence, is. wholly de- 
voted to the pleaſur es of /enſe; has perhaps but lit- 
tle reliſh; for higher enjoyments, and is utterly diſ- 
_ abled from 1 moſt thought; 
leſs and: undeſigning nate cannot avoid at ſome cer- 
tain ſeaſons being made ſenſible of his. errors; and 
if, he can be once brought to. ſerious reffection, 
the voice of reaſon; will be ſounding in his ears, 
ſcorn theſe: unmanly delights, which are at beſt 
but mean and unworthy, and are too dearly pur- 
chaſed. by- more; laſting grief and ſorrow. uli at- 
_ tention will ſet before his eyes a living image of 
thoſe evils; he brings upon himſelf, and of thoſe 


ſublimar/ joys: he ſacrifices ſor the fake of the lows. 


eſt ſatisſactions. This he may retain in his mind, 
and never ſuffer it tobe out of his thoughts, till it 
has made; ſo ſtrong an impreſſion, as to efface all 


oppoſite appearances, and make that his averſion, 


as, the cauſe of ſo much miſery, which he. once. de- 
lighted, in as his greateſt good. Andi thus it is cer 
tain, when he is no longer diverted:andidrawn aſide 
by: irregular attractions, he will find: leſs hindrance 
in purſuing ſteadily that path which ce leſtial wiſ- 
dom ſhaj-point out to him. E BUF 

Tuovon our aim ſhould be directed to the high- 
elk; falicity, yet we ſhall ſcarce: be able to make any 
Progrels; towards it, *till we ceaſe from purſuing: 


ua is not gun good, but ſhall be like the benight- 


ed, traveller, who is drawn far out of his way by 
faliowing lame: falfe blaze, or wandering meteor; 


and 
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our faults, and correct our errors. 

Tuts we affirm is not impofl bie co be effected; ; 
for ĩt is not only when a man is too muah addict. 
ed to the pleaſures of ſanſe, but if he is ſiretl with 


umbition, or if he is proud and covetous, "envious or 


ſuperſtitions, or whatever other irregular paſſſ.on 
may lead him aſtray, there is a certain —— to 
be obſerved, whereby he m e eee 
vanderings, and \fmd'the way again. 

WI do not preſume to give advice or inſirucs- 
on, but only to conſid er how every man may ad- | 
viſe himſelf, if he thinks'it worth his time, and is 
willing to be at the pains; neither-will-it be found 
altogether ſo ridiculous, as at firit dight/it ap 
pear. To ſuppoſe a man to divide into 
two diſtinct parties, and to be at once both teacher 
and follower, is no abſurdity ; for we know we are 
not only endowed with ſenſe, or a power to feel 
pleaſure and pain, which ſerves to put us into mo- 
tion, but we have alſo a power of comparing, reaſon» 
ing and qudging; that this latter was given us to 
reſtrain, and govern the former, and ihereſore oy | 
juſtly claim the ſupreme direction. 

Ir is certainly every man's chief intereſt ac exert 
this generous faculty, and raiſe within himſelf a 
counſeller and adviſer, who will not only ſave him 
from going aſtray, but will be ſure to bring him 
forward in the right way towards happineſs. He 
will; not only point out to us the errors of our con- 
duct, but will ew us how they are to be correct- 
od and reſormed, and if the ſole power is lodged in 
1 n | e 
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his hands, our motion will be guided to the beſt 


advantage. 55 FS Wine £47019 | 
- * WHOEVER will freely and impartially employ 
his reaſon, may diſcover what is really his good; 
and though the appearance ſhould be too faint to 
raiſe deſire, yet keeping the object much in our 
view and contemplation, may excite a lively idea 
of pleaſure to ſtrike upon the imagination, and 
make us uneaſy in the want of it; repeated uſe and 
practice will increaſe our reliſh, till at laſt, we come 
to like and admire, what at firſt we viewed with 
great indifference. ; N | 

Bur as our greateſt h;ndrance proceeds from wrong 
inclinations, which riſe up in oppoſition to reaſon, 
and carry us into contrary purſuits, our firſt and 
principal buſineſs will be to work by the weaning 
rather than the engaging paſſion ; and when we are 
once fully convinced, that what we took to be good 


is upon the whole really evil, we ſhould turn away 


our eyes from the dangerous ideas of pleaſure which 


it may yield, and keep at a diſtance from the temp- 


ting object; for in ſome caſes there is no ſaſety 
but in a ſpeedy flight 1 
Wx may then, for our further ſecurity, fix our 
attention on the greateſt m/chief5 that will follow, 
ſo as to deſtroy the appearance of good, and there- 
by remove the deſire, or rather make it our averſi 


on, till by diſuſe and 3 cuſtom all inclination 


towards it may be worn off. | 
THar every fancy and appearance of good or e- 


vil ſhould be made conformable to reaſon, and 


that our affections ſhould be governed accordingly, 


1 


is a thing of all things the moſt to be deſired; but 
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eſt it muſt be aeknowleged that it is not ſo eaſy an 
attainment, but that it will coſt ſome pains, and 
oy Il the firſt ſtep towards it muſt be in anguiſh and re- 
d ; Wl gret. It will require ſomewhat of ſelf-denial, to be 
to able to ſtop or ſuſpend our motion, and controul e- 
our very forward inclination, till reaſon can have time 
dea to examine appeatances; and if upon a fair enqui- 
nd Wl ry, what we aim at, is not found to be our good, we 
and MW muſt wholly. refrain the purſuit. All this cannot 
me be done without ſome violence to the ſenſitive 
ith part of our nature; as we ſhall be obliged to ſu- 
ſtain the uneaſineſs of many deſires and averſions, 
ong | which muſt not be gratified ; and much muſt be 
on, ſuffered both from the preſence of evil, which muſt 
and be endured, and alſo from the abſence of good, 
ing which muſt be forborn. -* web oo Fes 
are YtT who would not ſtrive to learn theſe: leſſons 
ood of forbearance and endurance, fince the advantages 
way accruing are ſo apparent, as that by the expence of 


nich a ſmall venture, we ſhall be ſure to gain a prize of 


mp- ineſtimable value, and by forbearing ſome inferior 
fety Il gratifications, or perhaps enduring ſome pain and 

hardſhip for the preſent, we. ſhall obtain the great- 
eſt and moſt exalted: pleaſure. | | 
HappIxEss itſelf muſt not be purſued too eager- 
ly. leſt by too haſty meaſures we meet with diſap- 
pointment ; nor muſt we be always averſe to ſuffer 2 
little pain, becauſe. he who is ſo very impatient as 
not to bear the leaſt uneaſineſs, can never order bis 
affections and govern his motions as he ought; nor 
can he have any ſteadineſs or ſtrength of mind; 
but will be driven aſide by the ſmalleſt impul/e, and 
made the ſport of every weak and childi * 
7 ut 
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| bat whoever is rightly apprized that there Is av 


warded for all his ſufferings, by the great advantage 


 bbtaining the greateſt happineſs, and fhall be de - Na 
vered from numberleſs Uiſquiets, which we ſhall o- 


the cvrreckion of our ifundies and opinions; but 
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much ching as pure and unmixed felicity, amd 'is 
therefore willing to underpo ſome trouble, and 
hefes to take the pains wich is neveſfary to re- 
ſtrain and moderate his \#ffe&ions, and inurshim- 
ſelf to the practice of /#!/-Yonial, will be amply re- 


W n 


that will enſue. FSR P02 ee ng 

Fox there is nothing excellent and worthy which 
He may not attain by ſuch a regimen ; whereas the 
contrary method of yielding to every impulſe, and 
giving way to every prepoſſeſſing fancy, will carry 
us far from our true felicity, and in a fhort time 
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bring upon us the greateſt miſery and diſtreſs. 


Ir is but being content to bear ſome preſent evil, 
and alſo to ſuffer under the want of good, till by 
letting reaſon have fair play, all fal/e repreſentations Ha 
may be removed, and then weſhall foarce fail 'of tc 


therwife bring upon ourſelves, To be able to for- 
bear What has united with it an idea of pleaſure, 
but in the main is not our good, and to endure 
what is not really evil, though it may give us ſome 
preſent uneaſinefs, is one of thoſe great ends that 
are to be obtained by a ve uſe of rFoa/on, and by 


when by this or any other means the practice is 
become in arry degree habitual, it will in its tum 
contribute very much to fix the empire of reaſon 
and render it a more eafy taſk to rectify all falſe 
appearances, and bring every paſſion into ſubjecti. 
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+ no Ml Txis general habit of /z//-denial, call it tenpe- 
d n rance, moderation, patience, government, or ſelf-com-' 
and Wl mand, for it ſeems to include all theſe, has by the 
oreateſt maſters, in all ages, been eſteemed the 
main Jour of wiſdom ; and is what every one 
ſhould ſtrive to obtain as the greateſt treaſure, far 
exceeding all outward acquiſitions, which are of- 
ten precarious and uncertain, and as often the occa- 
ſions of grief _ vexation; but this will afford: 
rpetual tranquillity, as it is in every one's — 
ka this re 44 lay within himfolf ihe fon 5 4 
and laſting foundations of happineſs,” peace and 
contentment.  _ ü E one 
T HOUGH it may appear ſomewhat hard, and like 
a force upon nature, voluntarily to endure pain, which 
we all naturally ſtrive to avoid, as much as we are! 
able, yet reaſon and reflection will inform us, that 
to bear a leſſer evil, in order to avoid a greater, 
and to forbear a leſſer good, to obtain another more 
valuable, is no way inconſiſtent with our true in- 
tereſt; and that according to the preſent diſpoſiti- 
on of affairs, the greateſt good is not to be acquir- 
ed, nor can we eſcape the greateſt evil, upon any 
ther termantt ðᷣ 
Wick conſideration, if it be kept in mind, may 
nite ſo great an appearance of advantage with this 
nethod of felf-denial, as quite to over-ballance all 
he hardſhips which muſt be undergone ; and though 
the inclinations muſt be often curbed and reſtrain- 
d, and the affections frequently controlled, by 
ringing oppoſite appearances into play, which will | 
jecti · Nccaſion a conflict that at firſt may be a little irk- 
eme or even painful; yet repeated uſe and N 
8 1 Wi 


will render it more eaſy, and upon every ſtep! we 
take in this great work, the mind will review with 
pleaſure the conqueſt it has made, and rejoice to 
feel its own advancement and recovery. 

- Happy it is for thoſe who from their tender years, 
while the inclination was yet flexible, and yielding, 
have been trained up in the uſe of /el/denial, and 
frequently obliged to endure what they were averſe 
to, and to forego what was the object of their deſire, 
to refrain from pleaſure, and to undergo ſome la- 
bour and hardſhip; for this will ever after contri- 
bute very much to health and ſtrength both of 
their bodies and minds: and they who have effectu- 

ally acquired this habit, will not be hurried away 

by their unruly paſhons, but having the reins in 
their own hands, will find no difficulty to itop in 
their full career, and divert their motions into an- 

other courſe, as reaſon ſhall direct. 
Bur after a long courſe of indulgence, when per- 
ſons have had their own wills, and their inclinations 
have rarely been croſſed, the ideas and fancies of 
good and evil, having been ſo long accuſtomed. to 
command, will grow too imperious to admit of any 
reſtraint ; for if we give way to any ſingle appear- 
ance upon its own authority, without bringing it 
to the teſt of reaſon, it will be ſure to gain ſtrength 
by indulgence, and we ſhall be leſs able to reſiſt it 
_ afterwards ;- and as it is ſcarce poſſible to obey one 
wrong inclination without being enſlaved to the 
reſt, this will gradually lead us on to a general 
looſeneſs and diſorder, where every foremoſt fancy 
gains abſolute dominion; and it will be no longer 
in our power to ſtop our motion, and govern it ac- 
cording 
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our wills, but muſt often meet with diſappoint- 
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cording as reaſon ſhall direct, but we ſhall be car- 
ried away by the unreſiſted force of every lawleſs 
ion. | 
18 even in this deplorable condition ought no 
man to deſpair of ſeeing an alteration for the better; 
though the advantages of a good educationare whol- 
ly wanting, and not only many particular wrong 
affections have been ſtrengthened by cuſtom, but a 
habit of univerſal diſſoluteneſs has been introduced, 
yet ſtill there is a poſſibility of amendment. 
' THoUGH we have not been accuſtomed to practiſe 
ſelf-denial out of choice, yet we mult ſometimes 
do it out of neceſſity : as we cannot always ha ve 
ment : and thus a ſeries of croſs. accidents an 
misfortunes may teach us thoſe leſſons of moderati- 
on which we had not learnt before: Or if by the kind 
admonitions of his friends, or the force of his own © 


genius and good ſenſe, or from any.cauſe whate- 


ver, a man is brought to ſerious reflection, and has 
preſented to his view a lively picture of the miſe- 
ry which reſults from the tyranny of indulged paſ- 
lion, this may raiſe in him a. ſtrong deſire to take 
the government upon himſelf, and to endeavour 
to reduce his affections to ſome order and ſubjecti- 


| On, th 


Tuouc the taſk may ſeem difficult at firſt, and 
appearances. may be ſtubborn and rebellious, yet 
whatever trouble it may coſt, they muſt be encoun- 
tered and reduced to obedience, otherwiſe the 
will grow more abſolute, and the government will 
of courſe be theirs ; and it will be ſame encourage- 
meut to proceed in this work, when we find, that 

| E 2 though 
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thougb theſe aſſuming fancies are moſt inſolent and 
OY, where they gain the aſcendant, yet 


they are of ſo mean and ſervile a nature, that 
whenever they are oppoſed with vigour and reſo- 
| Jution, they will be brought to ſubmit ; and thoſe 
turbulent paſſions may at laſt be taught to know their 
proper part, which is not to govern, but obey. 
As we know by woful experience, that the 
more we give way to any wrong -inclination, the more 
will the opinion of the falſe good be augmented 
and confirmed, and the more difficult it will be to 
_ oppoſe it afterwards : So on the other hand, it will 
be ſome conſolation to know, that if we can but 
once gain the victory over any headſtrong paſſion, 
it may be more eaſily dealt with another time, and 
the appearance of good or evil may be gradually 
' weakened, till at laſt it be compleatly vanquiſhed, 
Ir is in every man's power, if he pleaſes, to reſiſt 
the attacks of fancy, and ſuſpend the gratification 
of his deſires; which will certainly be worth his 
pains to put in practice, upon many occaſions, if 
it were only to learn ſomewhat of an habit of ſelf- 
_ denial : He may begin this forbearance in matters 
of leſs moment, where the affections are not ſo ſtrong- 
ly attached, and by continued ule he may proceed 
at laſt to his moſt favourite inclinations, by which 
means he may inſenſibly gain the maſtery over his 
paſſions, and not be carried away by every forward 
appearance, till it has been brought to undergo'a 
fair examination. 5 
Alx that is required, is only that a lively repre- 
ſentation be impreſſed upon the mind, of the great 
advantages which will accrue from this method, 
a ſufficient 
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ſufficient to make us ſet about it with a moſt vigor- 
ous reſolution, and to deſpiſe the trouble and dif- 
ficulty of the attempt: and though we ſhould ad- 
vance but ſlowly, and perhaps be far ſrom attain- 
ing to perfection, yet it will be ſome ſatisfaction to 
have made a ſmall progreſs; and the leaſt ſtep we 
take in this great work will be found no inconſi- 
derable attainment. Ideas and fancies of all kinds 
will be continually preſenting themſelves, and play- 
ing upon the imagination; and they do not always 
appear what they really are, but are frequently 
diſguiſed and ſeen in a fal/e light; or elſe they af- 
ford us only a fide glance or a partial view ; or fone 
will approach too near, while others are thrown at 
too great a diſtance ; but reaſon will bring them in- 
to a clear light, and by viewing them on every fide 
and at a juſt diſtance, will ſoon diſcover what they 
really are, and after an impartial ſcrutiny, ſome it 
will approve, others it will alter, many it will abſo- 
lutely reject, and it will ſubdue and chaſten all before 
they are allowed to paſs. OE TE 

WuEx the imaginations of pleaſure, and appre- 
henſions of evil, come to be fairly ae and 
brought to the teſt of reaſon and right ſenſè, they 
will in moſt caſes appear without , guiſe, and the 
true ideas of good and evil will preſent themſelves * 


in their juſt porportion, united with their proper 


objects: which will move us to fly from that 
which is truly evil, and to purſue that which is 
really our good: and as all the falſe opinions, all the 
ſpectres, phantoms, and apparitions, which haunt- 
ed us before, will vaniſh and diſappear, the deſires 
and averſions which they had raiſed will of conſe- 

1 E 2 3 hoo quence 
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quence ceaſe ; and We ſhall be determined to for- 
bear the purſuit of that, which fancy repreſented 
to be good, but is found in the whole to be rather 
the contrary; and be content to endure that which 
appeared to be evil, but in the main is quite the 
reverſe. And thus it appears, that by comparing 
the conſequences of things, and ballancing the ſum 
total of good and evil which they contain, with- 
drawing our attention from matters of leſs concern, 
and fixing it upon what js of the greateſt moment, 
we bave it in our power to correct appearances, 
and regulate our affections, by which means we 
may learn to deſpiſe preſent piealurs, which is 
fraught with future miſery ; and. chearſully 40 un- 
dergo any preſent, hardſhip, which may. hereafter 
procure us greater and more laſting pleaſure : rea. 
fon will recommend this as highly advantageous, 
and repeated uſe will render the practice of it eaſy, 
- Tris curbing and reſtraining of our motion, and 
the conſequent di/cipline, and caſtigation of our fan. 
cies, and opinions, where it can be duly put in 
practice, will not only direct our affedFtons to their 
proper objects, but alſo reduce them to a juſt pro. 
portion with the real good or evil that is before us. 
It will caſt off all the falſe luſtre and glaring co- 
lours either of the flattering or diſmal kind, where- 
with objects are arrayed ; and thereby prevent al 
extravagant admiration on the one hand, as well as 
all unreaſonable abhorrence on the other, and ren- 
der our deſires and averſions, our hopes and fears, 
more moderate and calm. „ 
PRESENT evil will by ftetfulneſs and impatience 
be rendered more grievous than is neceſſary; but by 
| e _ looking 
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looking forward, hope will chear us with a pleaſing 
roſpect of relief; or if it is an evil which cannot 
e awoided, the conſideration of the common ap- 


pointments of life, and how nece it is that all 
men ſhall receive evil as well as good, will help us 
to bear it with patience and contentment. 


WE ſhall not always be inconſolable for good x 


which is loſt, ſo as not to be recovered ; but as the 


idea will be leſs brilliant, it will ſooner wear out ß, 


the mind, and the forrow it occaſions will neither 
be exceſſive, nor of long duration; and we may 
at length attain to that conſtancy and firmneſs of 


ſpirit, as not to be much difcompoſed with either 


the ſmiles or ſrowns of fortune; but ſhall be en- 
abled to meet all events with an equal temper. 
By this method we ſhall alſo ſuffer leſs from ea- 


ger and immoderate deſire, and ſhall feel leſs uneaſi- 


neſs in the want of good, ſuppoſed to be attainable; 


| becauſe it will be no longer in the power of fancy 


to render objects fo alluring, by dreſſing them up 
in falſe colours, and ſhewing them different from 


what they really are; and when we are in purſuit 


of good, our motion will be deliberate and ſteady, 
and we ſhall not through too great impatience be 


apt to take raſh and haſty meaſures, ſo as to occas. 


ſion diſappointment. 


as every forward imagination of good will not © 


be allowed to paſs unexamined, we ſhall not be 


drawn aſide to follow mean and low entertainments. 
nor be dazled with gay amuſements and ſplendid 
trifles, which are precarious and uncertain, not at 


our own command ; and if we ſhould be ſo happy as 


to gain them, can yield us little fatisfaRtion, but 5 
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A DILIGENT enquiry will inform us that there are 
certain enjoyments which do yield the greateſt, 
molt exalted, and moſt durable pleaſure, and yet 
they depend only upon ourſelves, heing always in 
gur power ; and reaſon will certainly direct us to en. 
joy contentedly the good we are poſſeſſed of, with- 
out purſuing with too much anxiety things of out. 
ward dependance, which perhaps we ſhall never 
obtain. : | - 


are more likely to occaſion a greater ſhare of trouble 


Tuts will be fo much real. felicity, and it will 


ſtill be productive of more, as it tends by prevent- 
ing all occaſions of diſturbance, to preſerve chear- 
fulneſs and good-humour, and maintain that natu- 
ral calm and eaſineſs of temper, ſo eſſential to our 
happineſs : this will contribute ſtill more to fill 
the mind with gladneſs, and render our preſent con. 
dition always pleaſing and delightful ; it will dif- 
poſe us to receive all evil accidents meekly, and 
we ſhall not be ſo induſtrious to ſpoil the reliſh of 
preſent enjoyments by too. craving deſires after 
abſent good, nor by anxious fears of future evil. 
It will ſuffer no dark and diſmal terrors to take 
poſſeſſion of our minds, but will brighten every 
proſpe&, and incline us more to hope than to fear, 
eſpecially where hope is rational and well-ground- 
ed, and will never deceive us with vain and delu- 
five expectations which are ſure to be followed wit 
grief and diſappointment. 1, 1 
Axp thus we ſee that the more we take from 
fancy, the more we ſhall add to our own quiet; 
and though this reſtraining practice may pa bly 
. iminiſh 


— ; 


- 
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diminiſh the velocity of our motion, it will very 


much increaſe the eaſe and tranquillity of our 


lives; it will free us from numberleſs pains and 
anxieties, which for want of this we may bring up- 


on ourſelves, and ſo far as it prevails, it will cure 


the mind of all eager and impatient expectations. 
of all gloomy and dreadful apprehenſions, of all 


extravagant tranſports, when we meet with ſucceſs, 


and of all immoderate ſorrow for any loſs and diſ- 
appointment. 3 e 
Ir will baniſh all anxious and diſtracting cares 
about what is to come, and all tormenting reflecti- 
ons on what is paſt; and if we can but once ſettle 


within ourſelves juſt opinions of good and evil, we 


ſnall not be wavering and fickle in our conduct, nor 
diſapprove and repent what we have done, and re- 


proach ourſelves with having acted contrary to our 
true intereſt ; but our purſuits will be uniſorm and 
conſtant, and as to all our affeions and inclinations, 


we ſhall be likely to continue the ſame perſons, al- 


ways aiming at our true ſcope and end, and ſteering 
a ſteady courſe to the ſame harbour. 3 
Tus it ſhould ſeem that there is a certain me- 


thad to be purſued, whereby any man may bid fair of 
obtaining the greateſt pleaſure he is capable of receiv- 
ing, intermixed with as little trouble as his condition 


will admit of, or in other words, he may be happy 
if he pleaſes: And it alſo moſt plainly appears, how 


great a ſhare the powers of reaſon and underſtanding 
have in directing our conduct, how near we may ap- 


proach to happineſs if we will ſubmit to their guid- 


ance, and how wide of our true aim we mult be, if 


we negleCt it: for human life may in ſome reſpects, 


though 
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though imperfectly, be compared to a veſſel at ſex, 
where the winds which ſwell the fails, and put the 
the veſſel into motion, are the affections and paſſi 
ons; and reaſon is the maſter, who preſides at 
the helm, and gives orders when to crowd, and 
when to furl the ſails ; when to go right before, anl 
when to work againſt the wind; and having always 
an eye to the com yu_ guides and directs the moti: 

on, ſo as to avoid all rocks and ſhoals, and bring 
the ſhip ſafe to the intended port. If there was no 
wind ftirring, the ſhip would be perfectly becalmel 
and without motion; and when it blows a freſh 
_ gale, if there was no pilot to take care of the helm, 


but the veſſel muſt be left to drive before the winds, 


ſhe ſhould never keep any certain courſe, nor reach 
the place for which ſhe was bound, but would foan 
be daſhed upon the rocks, or ſwallowed up by the 
mercileſs waves. 9 


Sect. V. How reaſon cannot always govern uu 
' motion; with ſome remarks concerning tht 
impenfection of human nature. 


UT though the pilot ſhould uſe his utmoſt cars 
yet the winds may prove contrary, or ftormi 


may ſometimes ariſe to drive the ſhip out of its 
_ courſe; which will be ſtill more likely to happen 
if the pilot is negligent or unſkilful : And juſt thu 
it is in life, many wrong affedtions and inclinations 
altogether contrary to our true intereſt, will be 

contracted by imitation, and confirmed by cuſtom 
| N wo 
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or from ffrong impreſſions, the paſſions may be ſome- 
times fo impetuous as to admit of no reſtraint. 
Txrar all men ſhould regulate their conduct fo 
as to live as happily as their condition will allow, 
is not to be expected, becauſe there are many who 
cannot ſtop and ſuſpend their motion, ſo far, as to 
conſider what is moſt for their happineſs ; nor will 
they be at the pains to reflect on their own conduct, 
but rather chuſe to follow every foremoſt inclina- 
tion, and take up with every firſt appearance of 
good or evil. To take things at firſt view as they 
paſs in our minds, and to yield to the ing impulſe 
of every deſire or averſion, ſeems moſt agreeable to 
a man's eaſe; but to op and reſiſt his inclination, 
this is painful ; and to examine his opinions, to 
call other ideas into his view, and compare them 
with attention, this is toilſome and laborious: it is 
a four and ungrateſul taſk, ſcarce conſiſtent with gaie- 
ty of humour, and the delicacy of pleaſure will hardly 
endure it; as if common accidents and misfortunes 
did not make life ſufficiently unhappy, but we muſt 
{till render it more fo, by refuſing to enjoy thofe 
delights that are in our power, and by being ſo 
very ſtudious togive de trouble which might 
be avoided : and eſpecially after a long uſe of in- 
dulgence, the he on will {till be greater to this 
method of /elf-denial. eee 
Bur if we could ſuppoſe that men upon all oc- 
caſions might command their paſſions, and take 
time to examine how they might live moſt free 
from pain, and enjoy the greateſt pleaſure, yet 
they could not always be fecure from making wrong . 


Judgment. | 


How 
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Ho few are to be found who beſtow the neceſ- 
| fary care to cultivate and improve their reaſon, and 
to furniſh their minds with uſeful knowlege ? ande. 
ven theſe cannot always avoid going aſtray, ſome- 
times through invincible ignorunce, and often through 
inadvertency : though we imploy our utmoſt care, 
yet we ſhall be betrayed into errors, by the preju-· 
dices and prepoſſeſſions of our early years, by the 
force of imitation and evil cuſtam, which cannot al- 
ways be eaſily conquered by the narrom capacity of 
our minds, and by the undue: poſition of objects; 
for ſome will be ſet too near, and ſome too far, that 
we cannot view. them from the true point of ſight. 
| AnD what makes the caſe ſtill more deplorable 
is, that though by a careful uſe of reaſon it were 
poſſible for us to form right opinions, in our ſedate 
and cooler hours, yet the will does not always fol- 
low the dictates of the underſtanding, nor can we al- 
ways ſteadily purſue that which we know to be our 
greateſt good. It is not a bare conviction of rea- 
fon that can govern our motion; but if the taſte is 
vitiated and depraved, and the appearances which 
ſtrike upon the imagination are of the oppolite fide, 
the conduct will :nfallibly turn that way. 
_ . Txovcx the underſtanding may clearly diſcern 
what things are moſt worthy to be purſued, as tend- 
ing moſt to our happineſs ; yet that will not always 
be ſufficient to influence our behaviour, but there 
will ſtill be required a further correction and a 
careful working upon our own minds, before we can 
rectify the depraved ſenſe, and withdraw the fancy 
and appearance of good or evil, which cuſtom has 
united with many things to which they do not 


properly 


Par il 
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properly appertain ; nay, ſo ſtrong will be the pci - 


ation, that in many cafes it will not be in our power, 
but we ſhall remain at variance with ourſelves, and 
fancy will often recommend what reaſon condemns, 
and we ſhall upon ſome occaſions follow that moſt 
which our deliberate judgment leaſt approves. 

AND thus it ſeems to be in a manner impoſſible 
to attain to perfect happineſs, becauſe we are expoſ- 
ed to innumerable errors; and the only guide which 
ſhould lead us in the right path, is often not con- 
ſulted, or if he is, may ſometimes be at a loſs, or 
unable to direct us; or when he is both able and 
ready to ſhew us the right way, yet ſo ſtrange is 
the infatuation, àe is not always followed. 

Bur of ſo great importance is the right uſe of 
our nobler faculties, that where rea/on does not go- 
vern our motion, nay, where it has not the ſole 
and abſolute command, nothing can proceed as it 
ought, nor can we ſteadily purſue. our true ſcope 
and aim; but in proportion as that loſes its autho- 
rity, all will be folly and madneſs, as it is molt 
certain miſery-and-{lavery. 

He alone can be ſaid to be maſter: of hinſelf who 
can controul his inclination, / and ſuſpend his moti- 
on, till he has conſidered whither it will tend, and can 
afterwards continue or alter its direction, as he ſhall 
find moſt reaſonable; it is this which denominates 
one a rational and free agent: and the more perfect 
ve are in this practice, the nearer we ſhall n 
towards being compleatly happy. 

Ir is this 1egimen which raiſes us to any Chg 
of ſteadineſs, and ſtrength of mind, gives us the 
command over — and at the lame time that it 


makes N 
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makes us free, it makes us happy: Wheteas the 
contrary method of yielding to every foremoſt o 
pinion of good or evil, as it enſlaves us to every 
imperious fancy, every mean and unworthy paſſi- 
vn, it reduces us to the loweſt and moſt abject ſtate 
of ſervirude, and at the ſanie time makes us in the 
laſt degree wretched and unhapp y. | 
As he is by no means at his own command who 
cannot ſtop and govern his motion, but is carried 
away by the prevailing impulſe of every haſty paſ- 
fron ; ſo neither can he be deemed happy or free, 
who has not a capacity to judge of good or evil, or, 
which is the ſame thing, who dares not make uſe of 


„ 


his reaſon, who cannot think at large, with a moſi 


free and impartial uſe of his underſtanding, but is 


curbed and reſtrained, and remains ignorant of his 
own true intereſt, for want of a right uſe of thole 
natural powers he is endowed wit. 

As it is highly requiſite, in order to be happy, 
that we imploy that natural talent of thinking, 
which Gop almighty has given us; ſo it is no lels 
neceſſary that we ſhould think freely without ay 
. reſtraint ; for if once we ſtop ſhort, and cannot or 
dare not freely examine into every thing which of 
fers itſelf, and brings along with it the appearance of 
good or evil, we are ſo far liable to be deceived, 
and betrayed into error and miſconduct. 


Ho can we hope to ſurmount the prejudices of 
education, and the prepoſſeſſions of our early years, 
or to rectify thoſe falſe notions that have been im- 
bibed by imitation, or wrong inſtruction, if thought 
muſt be reſtrained, and the mind is debarred from 
the free cenſure, and examination of its own opinions 

| 6 or 
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or how can we avoid being deceived: by the undue 
poſition of objects, or by ſnort and partial views, if the 
underſtanding, which is at beſt but weak and ſcanty, 
muſt be fill more confined, or if any thing what- 
ever mult take off from that largeneſs, and free- 
dom of thought, on which our happineſs as well as 
betty A ? moni, rn 
Bur of all others he is ſurely the moſt wretched, 
and the moſt enſlaved, who can plainly ſee his true 
happineſs and good, but is chained down, and fo. 
alf bound in fetters, that it is not in his pewer to 
purſue, it; or rather is carried away by a contrary 
impulſe, which he cannot controul, from what he 
knows to be his good, and to purſue what his deli- 


berate judgment confeſſes to be evil, 


Tu more ſuch a perſon turns his eyes towards 
liberty and happineſs, and . thoſe ſublimer joys, 
which he can clearly diſcern, but muſt never hope 
to obtain, the more he will bewail his own captivi- 
ty, and lament the wretched ſtate of miſery and 
ſubjection, to which he is reduce. 

Ver it is not to be ſuppoſed but that this will 
ſometimes be the caſe, if we conſider how eaſy it 
is for ſtrong impreſſions of ſenſe to prevail over rea- 
lon, and what a bewitching force there is in cuſtom, 
which is alſo confirmed by daily obſervation. - 

AND thus, though it were to-be wiſhed that our 
motion might always tend directly to its proper 
center, and though we ought to make it our con- 
ſtant endeavour, yet while men are fallible they 
will be* ſubject to errors; and there will be great 
diverſity = opinions, and reliſhes of what relates 


to happineſs and miſery, and various habits mY 
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be contracted by imitation, and falling in with be I U 
prevailing faſhion ; all which will produce great I ,, 
variety of interfering motions in almoſt infinite I f 


directions, all of them deviating more or leſs from tc 

the true happineſs, and the perfection of moral ex- - 

cellence” 5 in} 46 EFFECT 
Alx theſe errors and deflections, when ſeen in a gc 

limited view, do ſeem irregular and deformed, in I ge 

which light they will and always ought to appear w 

to us; and if we are guilty of ſuch errors, we a,. ¶ oi 

ways blame and reproach ourſelves for them, when. gr 

ever we review our own actions; yet that which 

is relatively evil, may poſſibly be abſolutely. good, 

and all the ſeveral blemiſhes and imperfections 

of the parts, may contribute to the beauty and 

perfection of the whole. But of this we are very 
well aſſured, that whatever is acted contrary to our 

true intereſt and advantage, is ſo far ill to us; for 

happineſs is our right ſtate, and miſery our wrong, 

the one is moſt induſtriouſly ſhunned, as the other 

is affectionately ſought ; and the ſole deſign of this 

diſcourſe is only to make it appear, that the more 

freely and ſincerely we imploy our reaſon, the near. 

er it will guide us to our chiefeſt good, and the lels 

apt we ſhall be to run into errors; That the main 

ſecret conſiſts in not following pleaſure to eagerh, 

but in being ſometimes willing to forbear when it 

might be enjoyed, and in chuſing ſometimes to en- 

dure a little trouble, which for the preſent might be 

avoided. | W FIT iN 153 

Ix this be allowed, we would next endeavour to 

enquire where our chief intereſt lies, and to lay 

_ down a certain poſition of whole truth we have long 


been 
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been fully perſuaded; That whoever will be at the 
trouble of a little reflection, will ſoon diſcover, that 
there is a certain rule, according to which he ought 
to form his ſentiments, and regulate his conduct: 
That a creature made for /oc:ety will find his own 
private account beſt in working towards the general 
good; and though none can attain to each, the 
nearer we approach the ſtandard of moral truth, 
which conſiſts in virtue, the more we ſhall advance 
our own true happineſs, in the enjoyment of the 
greateſt and moſt laſting pleaſure, | 
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VIR TVE and HAPPINESS, 


E. 

Sect. I. An enguiry into the various powers of 
affection we are endowed with ; and firſt, 
Of the pleaſures and pains of the external 
ſenſes. l 2 


"8: HAT we may trace out the various pleaſures 
1 and pains we are capable of receiving, and 
diſcover amongſt theſe, which pleaſures are molt 
| ſuitable to the dignity of human nature, which are 
the moſt exquiſite and refined, as well as the molt 
conſtant and durable, and conſequently do yield us 
the higheſt enjoyment; and which pains are moſt 
grievous and tormenting, as alſo moſt permanent 
and laſting, and-therefore do occaſion the greatell 


— 
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miſery ; it will be neceſſary to enquire into the ſe- 
veral ſenſet or powers of affedtion where with we are 
furniſhed, and to conſider the affections ar iſing from 
them, firſt fingly by themſelves, and aſter wards to 
compare them with one another. 
SELF-PRESERVATION is the firſt puinciple of na- 


- 


wo 


ture, and all ſenſitive beings have implanted in 
them a love of life, and an abhorrence of death, 
which they ſtrive to eſcape by all the means with- 


in their power; and nature is nat only averſe to 
what might totally deftroy the frame of our bodies, 
but alſo to whatever might be hurtful in any de- 


gree, to whatever might injure or impair any par- 

| forming 

their proper actions, and thereby render - life leis 

perfect, and by degrees bring on a total diflolution. - 
To provide againſt which, it is abſolutely na- - : 

ceſſary that the mind ſhould be informed of the vg. 


ticular parts, ſo as to hinder them-from 


rious changes, which happen in the ſeveral parts of 


our bodies, either from iterual canſas, or fron the _ 
application of outward agents, and alſo that we 


ſhould be apprized which are /o/utary and agreeable 


4 


hurtſul and tending to its deſtruction. 
dy and effectu- 


to the conſtitution of the body, and which are 


Tx1s is performed in the molt {| 


al manner by the ſenſationt of pleaſure and pain, 
which. ars annexed to the impreſlions made hy ob- 
jets on our ſenſes ; for whatever by too Violent 
action ſhall diſtend or diſunite the fibres of gur b 


dies, or diſorder our organs, and render them un- 


fit for performing their functions, excites a ſenſati- 
on Tae, and thereby moves us malt powerful 
to fly from and avoid it; alſo when inwardly the 


8 
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ſmall tubes and canals are obſtructed, and the vis 
tal motion of the fluids is diſturbed, this cauſes un- 


ceeaſineſs, and warns us to ſeek after proper reme- 
dies: a moderate degree of heat ſo neceſſary to life 
is pleaſing and agreeable, but an exceſs of heat as 
well as that of cold, which are equally deſtructive 
to it, are both of them troubleſome and painful. 
WuEx the parts are in danger of being injured by 
too much labour and toil, the ſenſe of wearineſs bids 
us to forbear, and invites us to betake ourſelves to 
reſt; and when freſh ſupplies of nouriſhment are 
wanted for the ſupport of our bodies, this we are 
advertiſed of, and moſt effectually prompted to ſeek 
after, by the uneaſy ſenſations of hunger and thirſt: 
alſo the amorous inclinations betwixt the ſexes are 
no leſs prevalent, without which the race of man- 
kind would quickly periſh. -* Pa 
'Trvs whatever leads towards death and deſtrud- 
on is painful and tormenting, is naturally regarded 
with dread and averſion ; but that which tends to 
produce or preſerve life, is pleaſing and delightful ; 
and we are not only made to deſire it by the idea 
ol abſent good, — ented to the mind, but we alſo 
feel a ſort of indigence by painful and uneaſy fen- 
ſations in the body. | SH > 
ALL theſe powers of affection are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the preſervation of every individual, and 
for the propagation of the kind ; and therefore are 
far from being /aperfluous, much leſs are _ crimt- 
nal, when in a jaſt proportion, and kept within due 
bounds : but as theſe private affections are not al 
ways of the greateſt importance, it is neceſlar 
that the pains ſhould ſometimes be endured ; and 
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alſo that our appetites ſhould be reſtrained, and 


n. theſe ſenſual pleaſures frequently forborn, when 


they come: in competition with others that are 
iſe more valuable and worthy. 5 al 
Ir is the part of fortitude and courage to be able 


do endure pain and hardſhip, and to deſpiſe danger 
ive I | 

: and even death itſelf upon a fair and honourable. 
by oe ft og wth \ 
a4 As temperance and chaſtity give perſons the com- 
0 mand over themſelves, and enable them to refrain 
are from ſenſual delights when it is expedient ſo to do; 
are ! but too great a fear of danger and death, averſion 


to labour and hardſhip, is cowardice, effeminacy, in. 
ſt; dolence and floth ; as too great indulgence in theſe 
are ſenſual pleaſures, is luxury, intemperance, voluptuouſs 
am %, ſenſuality, lewdneſs and debauchery ; all which, 
| when we come to compare theſe pleaſures with o- 
Ich. thers of a higher and more exalted nature, will be 
ded found inconſiſtent with our true happineſs. 
> t0 Bur without comparing 5 ſenſe with 
ſul; others, if we conſider them only by themſelves, 
ideal and how they may be improved to the beſt advan- 
alſo tage, we ſhall find that abſtinence and forbearance 
ſen do very much contribute to enhance theſe enjoy- 
ments, and that ſome pain and hardſhip mult be en- 
ne- dured, elſe we ſhall taſte but little pleaſure. AF 
andi ter exerciſe and labour, reſt is ſweet and refreſhing, 
> are and the natural uneaſineſſes of hunger and thirſt do 
im. very much increaſe the pleaſure of eating and 
due drinking; and that not only as the removal of a 
t al- pain enhances the pleaſure, but principally becauſe 
aryl che pleaſure itſelf is then more exquiſite and in- 
and tenſe. Theſe ſatisfactions do above others * 
25 FJ N due 
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due intervals of forbearance, after which we natw 
rally feel the want ôf them by an uneaſineſs in out 
bodies, and the organs of ſenſe being then in the 
beſt diſpoſition to receive thoſe impreſſions, the 
- ſenſations thence ariſing are the moſt delightful. 
 WHEREas when we do not wait the call of na- 
ture, but anticipate the ſenſe, - and raiſe forced de- 
ſires, by ideas in the mind, though theſe may by 
ill habit and cuſtom become more uneaſy and im- 
patient than thoſe which proceed from the health 
ful conſtitution of the body ; yet the pleaſure 
of pratification will be 15 leſs ; for when the 
keenneſs of the natural ſenſe is wanting, there can 
but be ſmall enjoyment, and it will be in vain to 
endeavour to ſupply it, by the moſt ſumptuous 
table, or by all the arts of the moſt elegant and 
refined luxury. = 
Tuo what ispreſented from without be nevet 
ſo apt to excite pleaſure, yet if we are in no diſpoſi. 
tion from within to receive it, all that the mot 
tempting objects of the kind can produce, will be 
only a fickly delight, intermixed with nauſeating 
and diſtaſte, | 7 
Tus it appears that nature has endowed us 
with theſe powers of affection for a certain purpoſe 
and end; which end is the preſervation of our bo- 
dies, and of every particular part of them in a 
ſound, vigorous and healthful ſtate: but it is well 
known that the health and vigour of the body 1s 
beſt maintained by temperance and exerciſe, as it 
is moſt injured and impaired by floth and exceſs. 


Wx have alſo found that a moderate forbearance 


of eaſe and pleaſure, and endurance of labour. and 
BET PE!  bardfhip 
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hardſhip do very much contribute to ſweeten theſe 
ſenſual enjoyments, and that without ſuch ſelf-des 
nial they can yield but little ſatisfaction, but will 
ſoon degenerate into diſguſt and diſeaſes; from 
whence it follows, that whoſoever can regulate and 

govern his appetites, ſo as to make them moſt ſab- 
ſervient to that end for which nature deſigned 

them, will enjoy theſe delights in the greateſt per- 
fection; and he that is moſt addicted to ho 
even in the loweſt ſenſe of the word, and purſues 
it as his chief good, will find his account beſt with 
regard to his immediate ſatisfaction, in avoiding 
too much indulgence, and in uſing abſtinence and 
labour, ſo much at leaſt as will be ſufficient to 
preſerve health uninjured and entire. > TI 


Seck. II. Of Smpathy and ſicidl affettion, 


HE condition of human nature is ſuch, as 
renders us utterly unable to live ſimple and in- 
dependent; but on the contrary, we ſtand in abſolute 
need of mutual aſſiſtance and phone, Other ani- 
mals while young are hardy, ſenſible and vigorous, 
ſoon helpful to themſelves, knowing how to ſhun 
danger, and ſeek after their good: but man in infan- 
cy is of all others the moſt helpleſs and infirm, an 
without a long-continued and moſt tender care coul 
never be raiſed ; and when come to full growth, his 
wants are ſo many, and his ſingle ability to provide 
for them, ſo ſmall, that he could never live with 
any tolerable convenience out of a ſocial and con- 
federal ſtate: he would find it very difficult to pro- 
vide himſelf with food and ſuſtinence, or with ha- 
| F 4 bitations 
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bitations of defence againſt the inclemency of the 
ſeaſons ; and his make is ſo tender, weak, and de- 


fenceleſs, that he would ſoon become a prey to o. 


ther animals of ſuperior ſtrength and fierceneſs. 
Our union is our main ſuppott, and the ſpecies 
could no otherwiſe increaſe or ſubſiſt, than in ſo- 
cial intercourſe and compan x. EA 
AND as mutual help and ſuccour is ſo neceſſary 
to our preſent ſtate and condition; it is thereſore 
requiſite there ſhould be ſomething in our inward 
frame correſponding to our outward circumſtances, 
ſomething in the temper and diſpoſition, inclining 
men to grant this help and aſſiſtance to each other, 
which all do ſo much ſtand in need of. 
As ſociety is the natural ſtate of man, he is in 
ſome ſort united with thoſe of his kind, and to be 
conſidered as a part of the whole community, and 
therefore his affections ſhould not be confined with- 


in himſelf, or lead him only towards his own prix 


vate good, but there muſt alſo be ſomething in his 
nature prompting him to do good to others. 
Tus is moſt effectually anſwered by that princi- 
ple of Hmpathy and compaſſion, ſo viſibly implant- 
ed in the heart of man, whereby when no oppolite 
paſſions do interfere, he feels the ſame affections 
ol grief and joy, wherewith he perceives others to 
be touched: it naturally rejoices to ſee them 
pleaſed and happy, and it gives him grief and an- 
guiſh, to view their miſery and pain ; whereby the 
5 5 of others becomes an immediate good to our- 
elves, as their miſery is a real evil; which muſt 
of neceſſity move us to uſe our endeavours to pro- 
Cure the one, and to avert and remove the other, 


25 


the private or ſelfiſn kind. 1275 

Ir is moſt evident, that as man was made for 
ociety, out of which he could not long ſubſiſt, he 
has inter woven in his conſtitution thoſe diſpoſitions 
which do lead him to promote the public welfare, 
and the intereſt of ſociety, as much as thoſe that 
move him to take care of his own life, health, and 
private good. | | „ 

Tis /ympathetic ſenſe or feeling has been thought 
ſo eſſential a part of human nature, that it has been 
always called by the name of humanity; and every 
action that betrays a want or abſence of this ſenſe 
is accounted barbarous and inhuman. The diſpo-- 
tion itſelf is called good-nature, and the affections 
ariſing therefrom are natural affections, and who- 


ever can be inſenſible to the good or evil of his fel- 


low creatures, eſpecially he who can behold their 
miſery unmoved, is looked upon as unnatural and 
depraved, and to be as much deficient in his inward 
make, as if by ſome diſeaſe he had loſt the uſe of 
his outward' ſenſes, or could not feel the natural 
appetites of hunger and thirſt,  _ 5 

Ir can never ſurely be made a doubt of, but that 


this ſympathy is implanted in our nature, and not 


acquired by example or habitual practice; elle why 
thoſe ſighs, and falling tears which flow involunta- 
ri, and all thoſe marks of anguiſh, which ſhew 
themſelves in the -countenance,. unknown to us, 
ppon the ſight of another's miſery; and though we 


may ſtrive to ſuppreſs all outward tokens of this 


paſſion, becauſe the exceſs of it is accounted weak- 


neſs, yet there are few who can forbear ſhewing 


ſome 


as much as any other good or evil whatſoever 49. 
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ſome indications of it, unleſs it be ſuch as by long 


practice, have worn off all ſenſe of pity, and ac. 


quired a hardneſs of heart, and inſenſibility, which 
has been always reckoned a manifeſt unnatural de- 
pravity. | 1 . 
OUR own happineſs being thus bound up in that 
of others, we ſhall conſequently defire their welfare, 
as a thing that is to us directly and immediately 
good; which is the foundation of thoſe general af- 
fections of kindnefs and benevolence, charity and 
. good-will, that we naturally bear to all mankind, 
or at leaſt to that ſmall part of them, with whom 
we have to do, or who fall within the compals of 
our notice and acquaintance. _ nba 
Tais ſympathy will not fuffer us to confine out 
views to a narrow ſelf-intereſt, but will give full 
ſcope and exerciſe to the /ocial paſſions ; it will teach 
us not to love ourſelves only, but our neighbour 
as ourſelves, and to take all opportunities to pro- 
mote his happineſs,” becauſe our own does in ſome 
meaſure depend upon it. | | 
 KinDNEss will ſuppreſs all pride and immoderate 
ſelf-eſteem, which leads us to prize ourſelves too 
much, and others too little: It will incline us to 
entertain favourable opinions of thoſe we converſe 
with, not to dwell upon their faults and imper- 


fections, fo as to deſpiſe and think meanly of them, 


but rather to value them for what we fee in them 


that is excellent; and when we make a compariſon, . 


it will diſpoſe us to be modeſt and humble, and to 
think others more worthy of honour than ozr/elves; 
and conſequently our behaviour will not be info- 
jent and overbearing, but affable and courteous to 


all, 
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all, teſtifying by all outward tokens of reſpect that 
fincere good-will which is implanted in the heart, 

Tris benevolence is accompanied with a general 
love to the whole ſpecies. There is a beauty in the 
human form ſaperior to any thing elſe-in the whole 
creation, which makes us pleaſed and delighted with 
the appearance of our fellow creatures, eſpecially: . 
when we behold them in happy circamſtances, bleſſed 
with health, and eaſe, and-contentment : but the 
pleaſing affections never put us into motion, for the 
happy do not want our aſſiſtance, which is the rea- 


| ſon that the joy we receive from the proſperity of 


others is leſs obſerved ; but the compaſſion excited 
in our breaſts by the view of another's calamity, 
is ſufficiently viſible, and moves us moſt powerful- 
ly to help and relieve him. 1 A 
THE wretched and miſerable do before all others 
claim our notice and regard: and the firſt, as well 
as the moſt pleaſing, office of charity, is to ſuccour 
the diſtreſſed, to comfort the afflicted, and to ſup- 
ply the wants of the indigent, and, in one word, 
ſo far as we are able, to alleviate the ſorrows of all 
who are oppreſſed with trouble, and misfortune of 
an hdl. T7 e 
Trovecy in the exereiſe of kindneſs we may ſufſ- 


fer ſome loſs and inconvenience, though we may 


facrifice part of our own eaſe, forego ſome inferior 
ſatisfaction, and abate ſomething in point of inter- 
eſt and fortune, yet compaſſion will over-rule all 
theſe conſiderations, and will lead us to ſeek out the 
neceſſtous, and friendleſs, the moſt dejected, deſti-' 
tute, and ſorlorn, who have not aſſurance to be im- 
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portunate, and excepting a grateful acknowlege- 
ment, are utterly” unable to make any return. 
_ CHaritY will ſingle out theſe preferable to all 
others, as the moſt-proper objects of her favour, 
becauſe they are in the greateſt want of it; and 
when we relieve from miſery, and at the ſame time 
beſtow real happineſs, this 1s the greateſt good we 
can poſſibly do to another, and will conſequently 
yield the higheſt delight. 

EveRY benevolent and generous ſpirit, who ſincere» 
ly delights in the good of others, will not fail to 
improve all opportunities to promote-the poſitive 
happineſs of all who come within his influence, 
There are none ſo compleatly proſperous, ſo perfect- 
ly free from all trouble and diſturbance, as to ſtand 
in no need of the good offices of their fellow crea- 
tures ; but there are numberleſs occaſions wherein 
without being injurious to ourſelves, we may do an- 
other a pleaſure, and contribute greatly to his ſa- 
tisfation, | | 
So far as /ympathy can prevail, it will make us 
ſollicitous for the good of others as our own, becauſe 
we have a real ſhare in it; and it will lead us to 
employ as much of our thought and care to pro- 
mote their welfare, as we poſlibly can, without 
being too much wanting in what we owe to our- 


ſelves, or to thoſe who ſtanding in a nearer relati- 


on, do demand our more immediate concern. 


For though this benevolence is extended to all 


mankind, even to perfect ſtrangers, yet it will in 
the main operate more {ſtrongly towards thoſe who 
are near, than to ſuch as are diſtant and remote; it 

is and ought to be more powerful to thoſe of our' 
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own nation and community than to foreigners, ſtill 
more to our neighbours and acquaintance, and to our 
own family and poſterity, whey of all ; ſuch diffe- 
rent degrees of affection being neceſſary for the ge- 
neral good. 5 
Toben it may not always be in our power to 
do good to thoſe about us, yet compaſſion how- 
ever will reſtrain us from doing them any harm ; it 
will induce us in the firſt place to remove or leſſen 
their mi/ery, and in the next to promote or increaſe 
their happine/5, fo far as we are able; but in no 
caſe will it allow us to leſſen their happineſs, or in- 
creaſe their miſery. Where it is not over-ruled by 
other motives, it abſolutely forbids every thing 
which is injurious and unkind. It is not in human 
nature to delight in the calamity of another, or to 
defire it for its own fake ; but the natural ſenſe 
of compaſſion may ſometimes be overpowered, and 
in a manner totally ſuppreſſed for a time by other 
paſſions which are 9 and more prevailing. _ 
WHERE the affections are not governed by rea- 
ſon, and kept within due bounds, ſome will grow 
exceſſive, while others are weakened and impaired : 
thus too great a kindneſs for one may move us to 
do an act of cruelty to another. Too ſtrong a deſire 
of private good, and above all a violent paſſion ofre- 
ſentment, as ſhall hereafter be ſhewn, may quite 
extinguiſh all tenderneſs and pity. | | 
For this reaſon all civil governments have wiſely 
annexed the ſevereſt e e to all acts of cruelty 
and injuſtice, thereby to deter men from doing harm 
to each other, and to unite a ſtrong appearance of 
evil, with ſach actions as they might otherwiſe be 
7 5 tempted 
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tempted to commit, by the prevalence of other paſ- 
fions, acting contrary to the common affections of 
humanity. - FV 
Bur furely none who can reaſon juſtly concern- 
ing his own happineſs, and has any command over 
bis affections, will ever ſtand in need of a priſon, or 
a gallows, a gibbet. or a wheel, to be ſet before 
his eyes, in order to rectify his opinions, and regus 
late his actions. VET 
TRE principle of benevolence when duly cultivat- 
ed, and maintained in full force, will diſpoſe a man 
to be every way an uſeful member of ſociety ; it 
will kindle in his breaſt a fincere affection to his 
king and country, and make him a moſt, dutiful 
loyal ſubject, always ready to do whatever he is 
able for the ſupport of that government, which af- 
fords him ſecurity and protection, and has no other 
aim but the general happineſi. As be will never fall in 
with ſuch meaſures as tend ta public miſery and 
flavery ; he will be as far from oppoſing a juſt and 
legal 'adminiftration, from being factious and ſediti- 
ous, or ever once attempting to diſturb the public 
peace, or hinder what might tend to the public 
good, to gratify his own private paſſions. 
HE will mott chearfully contribute whatever the 
law requires of him for the relief of ſuch particular 
perſons as are not able to provide for themſelves; 
and charity will alſo lead him to find many oppor- 
tunities of doing acts of kindneſs and compaſſion, 
which no law can require of him, and to which no- 
thing but a kind and generous diſpoſition can ob- 
5 i e et: 4-255 el 
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such an one will fave the magiſtrate the re-. 
gret of puniſhing him for any crimes, becauſe the 


feeling of his own heart will ſufficiently reſtrain 
him from whatever may be injurious, or hurtful to 
his neighbour, in any reſpect. He will no more at- 
tempt to wound his reputation or leſſen his good 
name by vile ſlanders and aſperſions, than he would 
be guilty of what might affect his fortune, or his 
life, either by open violence, or by the more ſecure 
and ſecret way of treachery and A He will be 
as far from impoſing upon, or over- reaching ano- 
ther, when he is in his power, or from working 
his harm by ſecret fraud and hypocriſy, as he will 
be from committing an open robbery or murder, 
both being equally contrary to the principle of hu- 
manity; and, conſequently, where that prevails, 
and is ſeated in the heart, can never be admitted. 
As that is called good or evil with reſpect to a 
particular perſon, which contributes to his private 
happineſs, or miſery ; fo thoſe ſentiments and af. 
fections, manners and behaviour, of rational agents, 
which make them uſeful and beneficial one to ano- 
ther, and lead them to promote the mutual hap- 
pineſs of the whole community, are called 2 
good ; as, on the contrary, thoſe inclinations and 
actions, which render men hurtful and pernicious to 
each other, and which are detrimental to the gene- 
ral good, are termed morally evil. 5 
AND from hence he may juſtly be called morally 
good or virtuous, who has this. ſympathy or focial 
paſſion, this kindneſs and benevolence, in due 
ſtrength and vigour, always governed and directed 
by right reaſon, ſo as to be every way ſuited to the. 
N oj on general 
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general good; as on the contrary, he is termed 
morally bad or vicious, in whom this ſocial diſpo- 
ſition, this tenderneſs and humanity, is either whol- 
ly abſent or elſe weak and deficient, or through 
wrong judgment ſo partial and miſguided, as not t 
be conducing to the general good. ; 
Bur there is ſomething further commonly re. 
quired to compleat a vittuous character, which 
never fails to accommpany a kind and benevolent 
. diſpoſition, in creatures endowed with reaſon and 
CWG bs 


Sect. III. Of the moral ſenſe, which makes us 
- pleaſed with every repreſentation of virtue 
and offended with the contrary. | 
Fe we are not only moved directly by this 
1 fHmpathy to promote the happineſs of thoſe of 
our own kind, but whenever theſe /ocial affections, 
ſentiments, and actions, come to be repreſented to 
the mind, and viewed in reflection, they appear 
decent and handſome, excite a pleaſing approbation, 
and the conſciouſneſs of being poſſeſſed of ſuch a 
diſpoſition, and of having done ſuch actions, fills the 
mind with inexpreſſible delight; whereas every 
thing which betrays a want of this kind affeion, 
and eſpecially every evidence of a contrary diſpoſi- 
tion, every ſymptom of malice and ill- nature, ap- 
pears moſt odious and deformed ; and the reflection 
upon having done ſuch actions ourſelves, gives us 
remorſe, and is naturally attended with repentance 
and ſelf- condemnation. „ 
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2 Evxar man's own actions and behaviour muſt 
of neceſſity pals frequently under his inſpection and 


M1 review, and he will approve of whatever he has 

oh acted prudently for his beſt advantage; as the re- 

to membrance of what is done fooliſhly, in prejudice | 

to bis own intereſt and happineſs, will give him - 
re. I pcafinels, 5 - 1 
ah Bur beſides this conſciouſneſs of what relates to 

ne our own private good or evil, we are eyidently ſo 


nd formed by nature, as to perceive another difference 
in actions, reſpecting the general good, in which e- 
very particular has a ſhare. Thus all thoſe incli- 
nations, which do apparently tend to the public 
45 Wl hoppine/i, and to render men mutually uſeful and 
ue Bl beneficent to one another, are in themſelves, ab- 
ſtracted from any view to private advantage, moſt 
_ Wl amiable and engaging ; but every contrary diſpoſiti- 
his WW an, which leads men to be burtful and injurious to 
of each other, is molt odious and deformed, and is al- 
ns, ways regarded with averſion and abhorrence, „ 
to Tus power of the mind to diſtinguiſh ſentiments 
ear Wl diſpoſitions and actions, and to be thus differently . 
on, ¶ affected by them, is called a moral /en/e, or ſenſe , 
1.2 Wright and wrong, which as it reſpects our own afti- 4 
he ons and behaviour, is commonly known by the. 
TY name of conſcience and the approbation of a mans 
on, own mind, with the conſciouſneſs of his own inte- 
oli- W grity, in the beſt ſenſe of the word, is termed ho- 
ap- wur; a poſſeſſion which is juſtly valued above any 
on IN thing elſe in the world. 3 8 5 
Ir is peculiar to bene volence and humanity, that | 
es If they are not only pleaſing in their immediate exer- * 
eile, dut they alſo yield us delight in refle&ion. and 
e „ remembrance; 
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remembrance; which no private or ſenſual plea- 
ſures can pretend to. All thoſe enjoy ments are of 
ſnort duration, but the others are permanent and 
laſting ; for there is a power in the human mind, 
to perceive a beauty and a grace, in kind affection, 
when governed by reaſon; and every action proceed- 
ing from thence, commands our conſtant approbati- 
on in review, and yields continual joy and ſatis faction. 
Tuus a good diſpoſition is always attended with 

a high approbation of whatever is acted from that 
generous principle, and is ſtrongly ſupported by a 
love of right, and an abhorrence of wrong; inſo- 
much that when we are moved by kindneſs and bene- 
volence, rather than by ſelfiſh motives, and do an acti- 
on which is morally good, though greatly diſadvan- 
tageous with reſpect to private intereſt, it may yet 
afford us greater pleaſure in reflection, than will be 
ſufficient to recompenſe the loſs; but whenever a 
man is guilty of treachery and injuſtice, or com- 
its one diſhoneſt action, though it may tend never 


5 much to his private advantage, it will be ſure 


to gall him in remembrance, and the regret may 
over-ballance any advantage it can procure. 
Tx1s conſideration may tend to ſupport moral 
goodneſs, and will help to withſtand all oppoſite 
affections, and carry us through any diflicalties we 
may meet with in the exerciſe of benevolence ; ſince 


that peace of mind, that inward ſatisfaction, which 
reſults from the conſciouſneſs of having done well, 


will prove a laſting reward to virtue ; while every 
action that is morally evil ſhall be puniſhed with 
remorſe, and the ſtings of an evil conſcience, which 
are moſt grievous and tormenting. 1 
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b- Troven every one has implanted in him that 
degree of ſel felove, as it is commonly called, which 
moves him to take care of his own private good; 
yet there can be no. ſeli-liking or ſelf-eſteem, but 
n, where a man, when he looks into himſelf, can 5 
find ſomething in his character which is morally * 
excellent, and can value himſelf upon ſomething 
n. worthy and deſerving. | 

IT is a moſt commendable pride implanted in 

at the breaſts of all mankind, to defire ſo to behave 
themſelves, as to merit their own approbation and 

eſteem ; and there is ſomething in manners and 

le- behaviour, which is eſtimable and excellent, ho- 

neſt and becoming, which affords inexpreſſible de- 


n- light whenever we perceive it in ourſelves; but 
105 where this is wanting, and inſtead of honeſty and 


worth, we meet with villany and baſeneſs, the mind 
can never be at reſt, but the odious deformity is ſo 
ſhocking, as to create continual ſelHEdiſlite, which 


t attended: with inevitable viflurtanes -—— 
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BF Tis inherent love of right, and the conſciouſneſs * 

of a man's own worth, is both a natural and exqui- 
lite pleaſure, yielding the true ſelf-enjoyment, and 

ſite upon w__ occaſions ſupporting wh under all 


pri vate evils, enabling them chearfully to undergo 

nce Bl the greateſt ſufferings, and even death itſelf; where- x 
ch as on the contrary, the reproaches of a man's .＋õ ma 
vel, WM conſcience, and the grievous ſenſe of ſhame and guilt, | 
cry Wl deſtroys all inward peace, and ſometimes raiſes fo _ - 
5 ſtrong a {elf-abhorrence, as to make even life itſelf 


an inſupportable burden. | 
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Ir is not only a man's own behaviour which 
comes under the inſpection of his own mind, but the 
aſfections and manners of others will alſo fall under 


his cenſure; and though from a principle of hu- 


manity, we bear good-will to all mankind, without 
conſidering their moral qualities, ſuppoſing them 
to be all nearly the ſame, yet the moral ſenſe makes 
a great diflin&ion ; and while the general bene vo- 
lence is towards ſome increaſed to the higheſt de- 
gree, it will with regard to others be reduced to 
nothing, or even the contrary affections of hatred 
and ill-will be excited in its room. | | 

WHEN we compare different characters, as to 
their moral conduct, one with another, there ariſes 
a new trial of the heart; and the ſentiments, incli- 
nations, and affections of others become the objects 
of our affections. - 

THEN all thoſe diſpoſitions, and actions, that 
render mankind generous and beneficent, and that 
_ evidently tend to the public good, and to the order 
and harmony of ſociety, do always appear beauti: 
ful and amiable ; they heighten and increaſe gene- 
ral benevolence, and do naturally win our love 
and ejteem of the agent, even though we receive 
no ſpecial advantage by them; but if they are par- 
ticularly beneficia] to us, they excite a farther al- 
fection called gratitude. _ | 

WHEREAS on the contrary ſuch actions as pro- 
ceed from malice and ill-nature, or which ſhew the 
want or abſence of natural affection, appear odious 
and deformed ; they impair or extinguiſh good-will 
towards the agent, and excite our hatred, ſcorn, 
and indignation, even though we are not immediate. 
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ly prejudiced by them; but if they are hurtful to us, 
they raiſe in a particular manner the paſſion ef 
anger and reſentment. TW 

WE are not only determined by nature to pur- 
ſue our own private good, but we have alſo 2 u- 
ed in us that Hympathy which leads us to deſire the 
good of others, and conſequently we ſhall highly 
approve of every thing which tends to promote ei- 
ther of theſe ends: we may in ſome ſenſe be ſaid 
to love that which gives us pleaſure of any kind, 
or contributes to our private good in any reſpect; 
and we are alſo ſaid to hate whatever gives us pain 
and diſturbance, when it comes into our thoughts, 
though it is not prefent to the ſenſe: But theſe af- 
ſections of love and hatred are properly applied to 
moral agents, according as they are good or evil 
with reſpect to others, in which caſe theſe paſſions 
are more exquiſite than when our own private in- 
tereſt only is concerned. 

Bur when both theſe are united, the affections 
ariſing therefrom will. be more intenſe, than when 
they are ſingle. As when that moral goodneſs and 
virtue, which makes a man uſeful in ſociety, is im- 
mediately beneficial to us, when we are ſharers of 
his kindneſs, aud partake of his bounty and gene- 
rolity ; this incr the our love, and raiſes efteem in- 
to gratitude : and when thoſe morally evil qualities 
which render a man pernicious to ſociety in gene- 
ral, do make him injurious to us in particular, this 
increaſes our hatred, and heightens averſion into 
reſentment. ET 5 

YET it is moſt certain, that excluſive of any 
private advantage, whenever we perceive in any 

+ _ G 3 Character 
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character a ſtrong ſympathy and compaſſion, and 
conſequently a delight in the good of others, and a 
deſire to promote it, joined with a juſt ſenſe of ho- 
nour, and all thoſe beautiful moral graces of honeſty, 
faith, integrity, friendſhip and generoſity, theſe can 

never be viewed with ind:ference ; but though our 
own private intereſt is no way concerned, eyery re- 
preſentation of this kind will affect us with pleaſure, 
and command our fincereſt love and eſteem. 
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Bur when we perceive in any perſon the uant 


or abſence of theſe diſpoſitions, when we ſee plain 
ſymptoms of a hard heart, or an inſenſibility to the 
good or evil of his fellow- creatures, without any 
ſenſe of honour, attended with treachery, cruelty, 
and ingratitude ; theſe do at firſt fight excite our 
hatred and abhorrence, even though we are wholly 
unconcerned in their influence, and receive no pre- 
judice with regard to our own private intereſt. 

WHETHER we contemplate theſe different man- 
ners in real life, or ſee them repreſented in feigned 
characters upon the ſtage, or read them deſcribed 
in hiſtory or fable, there will always be found an 
apparent difference, a beauty on the one hand, and 
an odious deformity on the other, and we ſhall na- 

turally applaud the one, and condemn the other. 
- AND this view of the delicate ſentiments and af- 
fections of the human mind, the various emotions 
of the heart, and the ſubſequent behaviour and con- 
duct in life, is of all others the moſt enchanting ; 
nothing affects the mind like what proceeds from 
itſelf; and it is here that the harmonious, the beauti- 
ful and comely, as well as the diſſonant, the odious, 
and deformed, by ſtriking upon this /en/e do move 
us more powerfully than in mufical numbers, or than 
| any 
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any outward forms, or repreſentations of ſenſible 

things, raiſing our higheſt admiration and eſteem, 
and alſo exciting our keeneſt averſion and ſcorn. 
Tuis is ſo great a truth, that it ſeems to be u- 
niverſally acknowleged; the politeſt part of man- 
kind being ſo very ſenſible how amiable moral 
goodneſs is, and how odious the contrary, that they 
always endeavour to form their carriage ſo as to 
bear a /emblance of benevolence and humanity. If 

theſe affections are not implanted in the heart, there 
mult at leaſt be a ſhew of them in their outward 

behaviour. If there is not real good. nature, there 
mult be good breeding, and good manners; and eye- 


ry defect in point of kindneſs and good-will muſt 


be carefully-concealed, if we would live in any to- 
lerable repute amongſt thoſe we converſe with. And 
for what reaſon ? Beeauſe every appearance of ill- 
nature is by all mankind regarded with deteſtation. 


Se. IV Of ſeveral abilities, which when join- 
ed with a good diſpoſition, do alſo appear a- 

. muiable, 
ET it is not benevolence alone which makes up 
an amiable character, but next to good-nature, 
what is commonly called good ſenſe, (which con- 
liſts in a clear underſtanding, a lively wit, and a 
penetrating judgment) renders a perſon admired 


and eſteemed ; as the want of this and * evi- 


dence of weakneſs and folly, makes him deſpiſed. 
YET neither good-nature nor good ſenſe can a 


pear to any advantage, when /eperated from eac 
G 4 bother: 
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other: for when we love and eſteem any perſon 


for having a kind and generous diſpoſition, we al- 
ways ſuppoſe him to be endowed with at leaſt a 
common capacity of reaſon and judgment, other- 
wiſe thoſe qualities will loſe much of their beauty; 
becauſe the kindeſt intentions may become fruitleſs, 
if there is not prudence to chuſe the moſt proper 
means to render them effectual; and if the affecti- 
ons themſelves are not governed by reaſon, but are 
partial and miſguided, whilſt they are beneficial to 
ſome, they may be injurious to others. 

AN though the beauties. of the underſtanding, 
ſuch as a great capacity, and reach of thought, a 
bright genius, and a ready wit, do cauſe a perſon 
to be exceedingly valued and admired ; yet it is 
always preſumed, at the ſame time, that he is not 
wanting in the common afßections of humanity ; o- 
therwiſe thoſe great talents will be ſo far from mak- 


ing him more beloved, that they will rather help to 


make bim more hated and more feared ;- becauſe a 
great ſhare of policy and cunning, when joined 
with ill-nature, and employed to ferve a wicked 
inclination, will be ſure to prove moſt fatally miſ- 
chie vous. f | | | 1 

But though theſe two principal beauties do loſe 
all their ſplendor when they are ſeparated, yet when 
they come united in an eminent degree, they caſt 
an unſpeakable luſtre upon each other, and are then 


molt worthy of our higheſt admiration and eſteem. 


FoRTITUDE and courage as it teaches us to def- 
piſe all private evils when we are purfuing what 


may tend to the public good, as it carries us with 


Readineſs and vigour through any interprize which 
| reaſon 
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reaſon dictates to be right, without ſhrinking at any 
danger which may be in our way; and as without 
this no great and worthy action can ever be per- 
formed, but the meaneſt and moſt abject conditions 
malt be ſubmitted to where this is wanting, it i- 
undoubtedly a moſt uſeful and amiable quality, 
and always procures a man honour and eſteem; 
whereas on the contrary every imputation of cow- 
ardice is moſt infamous and diſgraceful. 

Ir is this which enables a man to look danger in 
the face, without being diſmayed or diſcompoſed, 
or loſing that calmneſs and preſence of mind, and 
that free uſe of reaſon, ſo neceſſary to find out the 
molt proper meaſures to be taken on any ſudden. 
and dangerous occurrence, and to put thoſe mea- 
ſures in execution: if it is an evil which may be 
avoided, or if it is what muſt be endured, this 
prompts him to meet it with chearſulneſs and reſo- 
lution, and to bear it with a firm temper, which 
very much weakens the force of any calamity, and 
renders the ſuffering more eaſy : ſo that it is ex- 
ceeding uſeful with regard to private happinels, 
but it ſeems to ſhine out in the greateſt brightneſs 
when employed in a common cauſe, as it enables 
2 man to protect the weak, to ſuccour the injured, 
and upon all occaſions to ſerve his friends and 
country in the moſt effectual manner. 

TEMPERANCE, or a power to forbear ſenſual plea - 
ſures, and to deny ourſelves of private and ſelfiſh 
enjoy ments, whenever it ſhall be requilite, is in it- 
ſelf always handſome and becoming ; as on the con- 
tary, to have the appetites ungoverned, and to fol-. 
low thoſe ſatisfactions with too much greedineſs, 

| 18 
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is odjous and indecent, making up a contemptible | | 
character; and it is not only when theſe inclinati- 
ons are exceſſive that they are indecent, but men 
- are commonly aſhamed of every thing which be- 
ways ſelfiſhneſs, even in caſes where it is innocent; 
and they ſtudy to conceal all private pleaſure, 
when others do not partake with them; all indul- 
X 8 is diſapproved of, but forbearance is applaud- 
84. TH 1 
Nod is it at all ſtrange that this virtue ſhould ap- 
pear ſo amiable, and be ſo much praiſed and admir- 
ed, if we conſider its ſingular uſefulneſs in life; 
for whoever is enſlaved to thoſe low deſires, and 
immerſed in ſenſual delights, is in a manner aban- 
doned and loſt, incapable of reliſning higher en- 
joy ments, and utterly diſabled from purſuing them 
with ſucceſs: and as too great a bent towards pri- 
vate pleaſure in many caſes acts in direct oppoſi- 
tion to the public affections, it will not only render 
us incapable of doing good to others, but it inſenſi - 
bly leads us into ſuch actions as may be highly 
injurious, and will conſequently prove of infinite 
miſchief to ſociety . . 
Bur temperance, if we can once attain to it, diſ- 
engages us from all theſe inferior attachments, and 
ſets us at liberty to purſue what is moſt excellent 
.and worthy. Whoever has this command over 
himſelf will find no hindrance in following ſuch 
meaſures as his beſt judgment tells him is moſt con- 
ducing to his happineſs. The ind affections being 
no longer oppoſed by more powerful paſſions, will 
then act in their full force, and there is nothing 
| ; great, 
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great, generous and beneficent, which a mind ſe 
cultivated will not produce. - 
WVEALTRH and power alſo are held in high vene- 
ration by the greateſt part of mankind, and do cauſe 
the poſſeſſors of them to be exceedingly honoured 
and reſpected; ſo prone are weak minds to be daz- 
led with riches and honours, that theſe are more re- 
garded by the generality, than virtue or wiſdom, 
or any other eſtimable quality whatſoever : as ma- 
hy Po are apt to make mony their ſovereign 
good, and fondly imagine happineſs to conſiſt in 
acquiring endleſs riches ; fo they pay their higheſt 
eſteem to the wealthy and the great, whilſt pover- 
ty is the object of their ſcorn, and merit in rags is 
ridiculous and deſpiſed. 

Bor though this proceeds entirely from a wrong 
eſtimation of things, yet it muſt be acknowleged 
that if wealth and power are not in themſelves va- 
luable, they are yet the principal means of procuring 
whatever is deſirable and good ; and when thols 
who are poſſeſſed of them, underſtand the art of 
enjoying them, they will not only be ſubſervient 
to their own private pleaſure, but will alſo enable 
them to contribute greatly to the good of others, 
and to do the moſt kind and generous actions. 

WHOEVER conſiders the great uſefulneſs of theſe 
things will induſtriouſly endeavour to obtain them 
by all the ways that are conſiſtent with juſtice, - pru- 
dence and ,honour ; and will alſo pay a greater de- 
gree of reſpect to thoſe who have theſe abilities 
joined with a benevolent inclination, becauſe they 
will then diffuſe a more extenſive beneficence, and 
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by communicating happineſs to great numbers, 
render a character more illuſtrious, 


| NaTURAL beauty of the ourward form, and a be- | 


coming carriage and behaviour, do at firſt ſight 
ſtrike upon the mind of every beholder, fo as to 
excite love and reſpect; and all the inward graces of 
the mind, how engaging ſoever they _ be, when 
they are diſcovered in a beautiful perſon, do ap- 
pear ſtill more agreeable. 

Mopksrv and humility wherever they are found 


are always amiable ; as on the contrary every in- 


ſtance of pride, or an overweening opinion of one's 
ſelf, is odious and diſpleaſing, 

Txurn and fincerity are alſo highly valued, 
whilſt treachery and falſhood are treated with deteſta- 
tion, nothing being more pernicious to fociety ; be- 
cauſe a man may do that harm to another by ſe- 
cret fraud and diſſimulation, which he could not 
compaſs by direct and open dealing; and under the 
ſemblance of friendſhip, may do him greater injury, 
than by declared enmity and violence. 

T xvs by enquiring what it is which wins the 
love and eſteem of others, and gains a man the re- 
ſpect and good opinion of thoſe he lives amongſt, 
and what thoſe qualities are that make up an ami- 
able character, it will be found that natural beauty 
of the body, when united with the beauties of the 
mind, makes a perſon appear more lovely and agree- 
able ; that in like manner the endowments of rea- 
fon and underſtanding, a mind well ſtored with 
uſeful: knowlege, a large compaſs of thought, a 
quick invention, and a penetrating judgment, when 
Joined with great humanity and good-nature, are 


worthy 
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worthy of our higheſt eſteem. Temperanee and 
courage are in themſelves excellent, as they evj- 
dence a moderate degree of private affection, and 
ſhew the ſelfiſh paſſions to be under command, but 
eſpecially when they are made uſe of to ſerve the 
purpoſes of benevolence, they appear exceed- 
ing amiable. Alſo wealth and power, when they 
are employed for 'the public good, render a man 
more extenſively uſeful, and do therefore challenge 
a greater degree of veneration and reſpect. 
"THESE are the fair poſſeſſions and endowments for 
which we admire others, and upon which we are 
alſo apt to value ourſelves; they command our ap- 
probation immediately, at firſt ſight, and we have 
endeavoured to point out the reaſons why they 
ought 'to do ſo. But if we impartially examine 
this matter, it will alfo be found that neither beau- 
ty nor wit, nor heroic bravery nor temperance, nor 
riches or power, without benevolence, will appear in 
the leaſt agreeable. This is the main ſpring and 


motive to all worthy actions, and the reſt are moſt- 


ly abilities which render it more effectual; and 
though all theſe do add a greater luſtre to benevo- 
lence, yet they ſeem to derive their own ſplend- 
dor wholly from. it, becauſe where this is wanting, 
outward beauty loſes all its charms, and the great- 
eſt natural abilities are ſo far from appearing ami- 
able, that they only render a man more odious and 
more dreadful ; they will then be made uſe of to 
gratify other paſſions, and to ſerve wicked purpoſes, 
and if they are not employed to do good, they will 


be ſure to do abundance of harm. The finelt un- 


derſtanding will be ſo far from improving in wiſdom, 
2 on that 
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that it will rather degenerate into cunning ; valour 
will be brutal fierceneſs and cruelty, and power will 
be no better than tyranny and oppreſſion. 

So true it 1s that of all the graces which adorn 
human nature, a kind and generous diſpoſition go- 
verned by prudence, and directed by right reaſon, is 
the molt erigaging ; and every action flowing from 
this principle, appears exceeding amiable ; but 
where this is wanting there can be nothing excellent 
and protl worthy nothing that can merit eſteem 
or approbation ; but a mind ſo defective is inſtant- 
ly laid waſte, and becomes a wild and frightful de- 
fart, every thing fair and handſome being remov- 
ed, and nothing left but what is deformed. 


Sect. V. Of the ſenſe of honour and reputati- 
on; as alſo of mirth and ridicule, | 
aan leads to the ſecond grand ſupport of 
moral goodneſs, viz. the praiſe and approba- 

tion of others; for next to that peace and ſatiſ- 
faction which reſults from the teſtimony of a man's 
own conſcience, this is a moſt pleaſing reward to 
virtuous actions. | 

ALL men have naturally implanted in them a 
love of honour and reputation, and are apt to be 


very much delighted with every token of the e- 


ſteem and good opinion of others, though they ex- 
pect no farther advantage from them, and to be 
extremely diſturbed and uneaſy, when they are de- 
Cf — e thought of, though they dread no 
ther evil. By 
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Tuis ſenſe of honour and ſhame diſcovers itſelf ve- 


4 ry early in children, who ſoon become ſenſible of 
praiſe ; they feel a pleaſure in being valued and 
commended; and are uneaſy when they find them- 

2 ſelves lighted and contemned, without conſider- 

5 ing any farther conſequence. e i 

"3 Tuls is undoubtedly a natural paſſion implanted 

4 in the very frame and conſtitution of human na- 

: ture, and every {ſudden apprehenſion or conſciouſ- 

J neſs of having done what will bring upon us ſhame, 

diſcovers itſelf in the countenance by bluſhing, 

4 which comes without our knowlege, and which is 

5 not in any man's power to prevent, unleſs in ſuch 

1 as have loſt all ſenſe of ſhame, who by their ill con- 
duct have forfeited the good opinion of others, and 

deſpairing ever to retrieve it, have by long practice 

4 acquired an habitual impudencdge.. 


THis affection when duly cultivated, is a moſt 
powerful incentive to young minds, which if theſe 
f rewards and punilhments are rightly applied, may 
7. be inſenſibly led to the practice of what is morally 
A good, and reſtrained from what is-evil. - The love 
| of praiſe, and fear of ſhame, will have a great influ- 


0 ence in that tender age, to prompt young perſons 
to ſuch actions as are a and alſo to 
a curb many unruly paſſions which would not other - 
e wiſe be controuled. i 
bk. THoucn this is not the true principle of virtue, 


s which proceeds from a good diſpoſition and a love 

e of what is right; yet that principle is very much 
; ſtrengthened and encouraged, by the tribute of 
” praiſe which all mankind do by general conſent 
£ pay to virtuous and well-ordered actions. 
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ALL men do delight in reputation, and there is 
no way fo ſure to obtain it, as by the practice of 
moral goodneſi becauſe that which evidently tends 
to the general good, will never fail of being crown- 
ed with univerlal applauſe, the generality of man- 
kind being ſo far true to the intereſt of ſociety, that 
in the main they ſeldom beſtow their approbation, but 
upon ſuch actions as they apprehend-to be eonduc- 
ing to the public happpineſs; nor do they often err 
very wide, unleſs they are depraved by wrong edu- 
cation, and by monſtrous and abſurd opinions in- 
ſtilled into their minds, when young. | 
Tunis love of praiſe when kept within its due 
bounds, and when men ftrive to obtain it by. real 
merit, as it is highly beneficial to ſociety, 4 it is 
no way culpable in particular perſons, but rather 
commendable ; the moſt generous minds are moſt 
faſceptible of this paſſion, and are thereby ſome- 
times excited to perform the greateſt and moſt he- 
roic actions, ſurmounting all difficulties, through 
which other motives without this aſſiſtance, would 
have wanted force. to have carried them; but as 
this is not a /cial, but a ſelſiſß pleaſure, wherein o- 
thers cannot always partake with us, but may rather 
think themſelves robbed of what might juſtly have 
fallen to their ſhare, therefore the wiſeſt have always 
endeavoured to conceal] it; they would have the 
world believe that they act from other and better 
motives, and are aſhamed to receive openly com- 
mendatjon and applauſe ; they rather ſeem to diſ- 
chim and renounce it, well knowing that modeſty is 


an amiable quality, but an aſſuming diſpoſition is | 


odious and diſplealing, | | 
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S Too great an opinion of one's {elf, joined with 
f | too great a deſire after honour, and laying claim to 
s more than is our ſhare, is vanity and pride, which 
= KM when it is apparent, commonly diſappoints its own 
* purpole, and inſtead of gaining eſteem, rather brings 
it 3 man into contempt. | 01 
it WHATEVER in human ſentiment and action is 
diſcerned to be right and juft, agreeable to moral 
r truth, commands our admiration and applauſe ; but 
whatever varies from this primary meaſure and rule 
- Wl of right, every thing immoral, fooliſh, and abſurd, 

appears deformed, and tends to move our ſcorn 
e and contempt. : 


J Tuus every thing of this kind which is injurious 
is to ourſelves or others, in any great degree, eſpeci- 
r ally when we are in a /erious mood, is apt to give 


ſt us diſturbance, and excite a mixture of hatred and 
2 reſentment ; but if it has no very bad influence, 
e with reſpect to the happineſs of ourſelves or others, 
h WW nor amounts to much more than error and folly, or 
d ſome oddneſs and ſingularity, whim and extrava- 
2s gance, this, when it is viewed in good-bumour , ſel- 
»- Wl dom gives us any diſturbance, but rather affects us 
xr vith a peculiar kind of pleaſure, and raiſes our 
e mirth and laughter. „ . 
8 Tuar this power of affection is natural to man- 
e kind, will hardly be diſputed, becauſe it ſhews itſelf 
er ſufficiently by outward tokens, and feems to be im- 1 
. planted in all men, but in different degrees, accord. 
(- WW ing to the natural temper : ſome are more ſmitten 3 
with the ſilent admiration of what is beautiful and 
is WW ju, while others are prone to view every thing in- q 

a ludicrous light, and ſearch out whatever is all 

| an 
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and abſurd, and may conſequently ſerve to raiſe a 
laugh. The giddy, frolicſome, and gay, are pro- 
voked to laughter by every trifle, frequently by 
matters which are not proper ſubjects of mirth; 
while others, more grave and ſplenetic, have but lit- 
tle reliſh for this kind of pleaſure, and are perhaps 
ſcarce ever ſeen to ſmile; the ſame perſons alſo 
at different ſeaſons are more or leſs ſuſceptible of 
this diverſion. When a man is pleaſed and in good- 
humour he will make many things matter of mer- 
riment, and ſhew his diſapprobation only by derifion, 
which at other times would have been apt to move 
his diſpleaſure. It is moſt certain that we are beſt 
diſpoſed to reliſh this entertainment, when we are in 
chearfulneſs and good-humour ; for when a man is 
uneaſy, he will be but little inclined to merriment, 
and when he is out of humour, he will be more rea- 
dy to reſent every little incident, than to carry it off 
with an air of pleaſantry. e 
Yer it mult be acknowleged, that this ſenſe of 
ridicule, as it is the foundation of raillery and hu- 
mour, gaiety and feſtivity, helps to furniſh out a 
great part of the pleaſures of life; it makes even the 
miſtakes and imperfections, the faults and follies of 
our conduct, afford great matter of pleaſantry and 
diverſion, and the mirth which they create, helps 
to ſoften our cares, to temper our more ſerious 
thoughts, and ſerves as an antidote againſt ſpleen 
and melancholy ; for this pleaſing affection has a 
wonderful efficacy to baniſh ſorrow, and inſpire the 
mind with gladneſs ; it exhilarates the drooping ſpi- 
Tits, and in its turn, promotes chearfulneſs and good 
humour. N N 
Ir 
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Ix it is rightly managed, it may alſo contribute 


very much to put vice out of countenance; for 


in this method, even /efſons of wiſdom and moral in- 
ſtruction are often molt effectually conveyed, ſince 


theſe errors and blemiſhes in mens conduct may 
by the elegance of wit, and the nice touches of a 
refined raillery, be ſo naturally drawn, and placed 


in ſo facetious a light, that we cannot help being 


diverted with the repreſentation, and at the fame 
time if we are conſcious that any of theſe tailings 
belong to our own character, a ſecret kind of ſhame 
will excite us to correct and amend them. 

HENCE it is that good company and polite conver- 
ſation tend ſo much to refine mens manners, and 
to work off whatever is indecent and immoral ; for 
ſuch perſons in the midſt of gaiety and humour mu- 
tually give and take uſeful inſtructions, and do al- 
ternately hold the glaſs to each other, wherein eve- 


ry one may behold his own blemiſhes and imper- 


fections. This will not fail to excite him moſt 
powerfully to reform, and ſo to adjuſt his behavi- 
our, as to be no longer the mark of jeſt and ridi- 
cule; for there is nothing which men covet more 
than eſteem, nor any thing they dread more than 
being deſpiſed, and expoſed to /corn and deriſion. 
IT is no {mall advantage to this method of in- 
ſtruction, that it may be managed with pleaſantne/F 
and good-humour, without any thew of hatred or iH 
will, and without any /our aſpects or magiſterial airs, 
to create offence, and render it diſguſtful. Any ſud- 
den tranſport of joy occaſioned by tome good fortune 
befalling our ſelves, or the view of any misfortune 


kappening to another, will in ſome tempers be 
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apt to produce laughter; but ſarely nothing can 
be the proper object of ridicule but what is im moral 
or abſurd, and conſequently mean and contemptible; 
and even amongſt theſe things, ſuch only are to be 
ſelected as are of leſſer moment and no ſerious na- 
ture; for what is exceeding wicked will rather cauſe 
reſentment and indignation, and what is extremely 
weak and filly will be more apt to raiſe compaſlion,, 
Too great a degree of /e{fi/hne/s of any kind, call 
it ſenſuality, cowardice, or avarice, is the proper 
object of ſatire, and has been always ridiculed with 
ſucceſs : but temperance, courage and generoſity, 
will always appear beautiful, nor can they ever be 
made a jeſt = or rendered contemptible ; and as 
the beſt affections can be of no ule, but will rather 
prove pernicious, if they are nat directed by reaſon 
therefore every inſtance; of weakneſs or folly wil 


be deſpicable and ridiculous, but wiſdom and good 
ſenſe will be always admired. | 


Urox the whale, it ſeems that in human affairs 
there is a certain end, which when rightly under- 
ſtood, will to every human creature appear ex- 


tremely defirable. Whatever is apparently contrary 


to this end, is immoral and irrational, fooliſh and ab- 
ſurd, indecent and deformed, always regarded with 


ſcorn and contempt, and is unavoidably the ſubject 


of reſentment or ridicule; as on the other hand, 
whatever tends to promote this great end, 1s right 
and true, molt reaſonable and fitting, beautiful and 
juſt, always regarded with honour and efteem, from 
which we cannot with-hold our admiration and ap- 


plauſe, | 
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B VI of the ſenſe of beauty in natural ſub- 


T is not in moral ſubjects only that we perceive 
a beauty and a charm, but alſo the production, 

of nature and art, when they come under our ſur» 
vey and contemplation, do many of them excite a 
pleaſing admiration : They are no ſooner brought 
into our view, but they affect us with pleaſure di. 
recily, and immediately, without our reflecting on the 
reaſon why they do ſo, and without their being con- 
ſidered with relation to ourſelves; or as advantage- 
ous in any other reſpect, even whefe there is no 
poſſeſſion, no enjoy ment or reward, but barely ſee- 
ing and admiring. on Rn VS 
THESE objects are therefore called beautiful, as 
others are termed ugly and deformed, which are-not 
viewed with this ſatisfaction, but are rather apt to 
create diſapprobation and diſtaſte, 1 
Tusk pleaſures being excited by the images of 
things received by the ſight, from objects which are 
actually before our eyes, or elſe called up by the 
memory, and formed into agreeable pictures, are 
called the pleaſures of the imagination ; for though 
theſe ideas are originally received by the fight, yet 
the pleaſures they afford are not allowed to belong 
to the outward ſenſe, but are afcribed to another fa- 
culty. Of this however we are certain from experi- 
ence, that there are feveral modifications of matter, 
which the mind, without any previous conſiderati- 


on, pronounces at fir{t ſight to be beautiful or de- 
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formed. All bodies which by nature or art, are 
faſhioned into regular figures, are more pleaſing 
than ſuch as are irregular and confuſed; a pile of 
building riſing according to juſt order and proporti- 
on ſtrikes the eye more agreeably than a rude heap 
of miſ-ſhapen rocks. | 1 15 | 
A ſpacious horizon and an azure ſky, with the 
fun ſhining out in his full glory, eſpecially when 
riſing or ſetting, he gilds the mountain-tops, and 
paints the clouds with glorious colours, is a fight moſt 
pleaſing and delightful ; nor is it leſs entertaining 


when the ſun has left our hemiſphere, and the 


ſhades of night do cover the earth, to view the hea- 
vens adorned with ſuch an infinity of ſparkling 
ſtars, beſides the neighbouring planets, and the 
pale moon, that ſhines with borrowed light. ' 

Ir we take a ſurvey of our planetary ſyſtem, with 
that glorious luminary the ſun in its center, the 
fountain of vital heat, and ſource of thoſe continu- 
ally emitted ſtreams, which enlighten. and invigo- 
rate the ſurrounding worlds; for around him all the 
planets with this our earth either ſingle or with 
attendants, do perpetually move, and all partake 
the bleſſing of his light, and genial warmth, per- 
forming their revolutions in juſt proportion, and 
invariable meaſure : This is a ſpeculation not on- 
ly delightful, but amazing, yy eſpecially if we 


conſider the almoſt infinite number of fixed ſtars, | 


as ſo many ſuns, no leſs diffuſive of vital treaſure, 
nor leſs attended with their proper planets, who pay 
their circular homage, and partake of the fame ea- 
livening influence, this will preſent an idea of the 
- grandeur and magnificence of nature, and the im- 
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menſity of the material world, too vaſt for our nar- 
row capacities to entertain. | 

THESE ſublime contemplations may alſo fll o our 
minds with worthy conceptions, and excite ns to a 
grateful adoration of the guardian deity, and ſove- 
reign ruler of the world; the ſource and principle 
of all beauty and perfection, who holds in being the 
ſeveral parts of this ſtupendous frame, and moves 
them all from the leaſt to the greateſt, by ſacred 
and inviolable laws, contrived by unerring wiſ- 
dom and moſt conſummate goodneſs, for the wel- 
fare of each particular being, ſo far as may ſuit 
with the order and perfection of the whole. 

BUT not to launch too far into theſe boundleſs 
views of nature, if we return to this our globe, the 
various landſkips and rural ſcenes, which preſent 
themſelves upon the ſurface of the earth, diverſified 
into hills and vallies, woods and ſpacious plains, . 
covered with refreſhing verdure, and enlivened with 
ſuch diſtinction of light and ſhade, in ſome parts 
adorned with pleaſant feats and ſpiry cities, and 
watered with winding rivers ; while in others the 
proſpect varies to wilds and ſandy deſarts, craggy 
rocks and lofty mountains ; all theſe together do 
form agreeable viſions, and ſtrike the imagination 
with an irreſiſtible pleaſure: | 

AnD it is not only the ſurvey of theſe larger ſcenes 
of the material world that is ſo entertaining, but if 
wedeſcend to contemplate particular bodies, we ſhall 
find all the works of nature wrought up with the 
molt exquiſite art, exhibiting new ſcenes of wonder, 
and they will be more admired the better they are 
underſtood ; but much will ſtill remain myſteri- 
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dus, which the moſt diſcerning ſenſe aſſiſted by the 


acuteſt reaſon can never fully unfold. 


Tos who ſearch into the bowels of the earth, 
do there diſcover hidden wonders to gratify their 


cCurioſity, which though more ſimple in ſtructure, 
are no leſs exquiſite in beauty, than other producti- 


ons more compounded ; gems and precious ſtones, 
though their ſubſtance is moſt homogenial, and 
beſides their hardneſs and incorruptibility, have 
little in them worthy of admiration, but their luſtre 
and beautiful colour, are yet moſt highly prized. 
Metals of the nobler kind are ſufficiently idolized 
by the generality of mankind, and even thoſe of 
the baſer fort, as well as many other mineral ſub- 
ſtances, are endowed with ſuch wonderful proper- 
ties, and when tried through all the various methods 
of enquiry by tire, do yield ſuch ſurprizing appear - 
ances, as ſtrike upon the fancy, and furniſh out mat - 
ter of employment for the buſy mind of man; ſo far 
that thoſe that turn their thoughts towards theſe ſub- 
jects, can in theſe experiments ſpend their days 
with pleaſure. | | 
Ix we examine what paſſes upon the /irfate of 
this globe, we ſhall find it ever fruitful of an infi- 
nity of beautiful forms, which do all originally pro- 
ceed from their parent earth, and having appeared 
for a thort time, do return to earth again; which 
brings forth more to undergo the ſame fate : th 
foon quit their borrowed forms, and by a quick 
circulation are reſolved into their primitive matter, 
and yield their elementary ſubſtances to new com- 
ers. But though theſe particular beings are thus 
tranſitory and ſhort- lived, yet by ſeminal powers 
. N they 
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they produce their like, and by ſucceſſion live 
through endleſs ages. e Be rude 
Tank are multitudes of ſpecies of plants, 
which in all their various growths, from the ſilver 
moſs, to the ſtately oak, are both in their inward fa» 
bric, and their outward form, exceedingly beauti- 
ful ; and by thoſe who ate curious in this way, 
are not beheld without admiration. How wonder- 
ful is the ſtructure of the root which ſhoots down- _ 
ward, and of the ſtem which grows upwards ! how 
uniform the branches, how curiouſly figured are 
the leaves, and above all, how exquiſitely beauti- 
ful are the flowers! inſomuch that this ſingle pro- 
duction of the vegetable kingdom furniſhes a moſt 
elegant entertainment to thoſe who have a juſt know- 
lege of theſe beauties, and a refined taſte for this 
kind of pleaſure. IS 1 
Ir we aſcend to animals, and ſurvey only the 
inſect tribe, yet even here will ſoon be found ſuffi- 
cient cauſe of admiration, the ſmalleſt works of na- 
ture being framed with no Jeſs. conſummate {kill 
than the greateſt; as theſe are endowed with ſenſe 
and ſelf- motion, fo all their limbs and inſtruments 
of action are adapted to their circumſtances with 
the niceſt art, to enable them to avoid their enemy, 
or to ſeize their prey, and to perform all the acti- 
ons proper to their kind: many of them have the 
art of ſpinning with wonderful quickneſs ; others 
do alſo weave nets; ſome build cities, and live in 
ſociety under a regular government. _ = 
IT is alſo peculiar to theſe creatures, that after 
a certain ſeaſon, they ſeem to be grown weary of 
life, and faſhion to themſelves ſepulchres, wherein 
| they 
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they lie intombed, and are to all appearance dead; 
but after a ſhort time they riſe again with greater 
glory in a different form, having undergone a ſur- 
prizing change, and inſtead of creeping on theearth, 
they now expand their wings, and become inha- 
bitants of the air. 

II is moſt entertaining to behold theſe mean and 
| contemptible inſects, when accurately viewed, to be 
_ adorned with ſuch a vaſt variety of glorious colours, 

and ſuch great profuſion of dreſs and attire, to 
which no borrowed magnificence, nor artificial em- 
belliſhments are to be compared. 

THE birds of the air may alſo be the ſubject of 2 
moſt agreeable ſpeculation, whether we attend to 
the great variety and harmony of their notes, or 
conſider the beauty of their form, and the glory of 
their plumes ; or if we examine the mechaniſm of 
their wings, which enables them to bear themſelves 
up in ſo light and yielding a fluid, and cut the air 
with ſo much eaſe, in all the varieties- of flight. 
There is alſo ſomething entertaining in the ſtruct. 
ure of their neſts, the form and various colours of 
their eggs, and eſpecially in their care and ſollici- 
tude to provide, not only for the ſubſiſtence, but 
ſafety ofa heir young. 

— thoſe fowls that are tame and domeſtic, or of 
the mild and harmleſs kind, are different in their 
tempers and inclinations ; fo they are alſo of a weak- 
.er make, unfurniſhed with thoſe weapons which 

are allotted to ſuch as are in their natures fierce and 


fo and live by preying y_ the won 
ort. 
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Ir is obſerved that ſome are birds of darknefs,, 
which come abroad only in the night ; teſtifying 
their joy by hideous ſcreams ; but before the riſing 
of the ſun, they withdraw themſelves into dark 
corners or deep caves, where light has no acceſs. 
Many of them are birds of paſſage, coming at a- 
certain time, and after they have ſtayed their ap- 
pointed ſeaſon, they aſſemble together, and take 
their flight in the greateſt order and diſcipline, to 
remote countries, over wide ſeas and tracts of land, 
without either chart or compaſs, in a manner too 
wonderful for us to. underſtand. Wert”, 
THe fiſhes which inhabit the watry element, 
and the terreſtrial animals, whether wild or tame, 
will be viewed with no leſs admiration and delight; 
and to crown all, the human form is of all other 
beauties the moſt inchanting, and where nature 
and art have not with-held their favours, the ſym- 
metry of features, the fine turn of ſhape, the bloom- 
ing countenance, and the graceful mien, do ſtrike 
every beholder with irreſiſtible pleaſure. 4 
ITis a large ſcene for delightful contemplation 
which the works of nature do afford ; and not on- 
ly theſe, but the works of art, and the ſymmetries 
of human invention, do alſo claim their ſhare of 
beauty; and there are many who perhaps may o- 
verlook what is fair and handſome in other ſubjects, 
and yet are ſmitten with admiration of this order 
of beauties. The models of houſes and buildings, 
in juſt gr i with their accompanying orna- 
ments and decorations ; the plans of gardens, and 


U 
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their compartments, the ordering of walks, plan- 


tations 
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tatious and avenues, are moſt elegant and delight. 
ſul amuſements. © 


4 Tj 5 „ 
TxosE who have attained a juſt knowlege in 


: the plaſtic or deſigning arts, ſuch as /cu/pture or 


painting, how are they charmed with a fine ſtatue 
or a finiſhed picture; and how are we all apt to be 
tranſported with the imagery, ' the deſcriptions of 
beautiful objects, which we meet with in poetry: 
for in theſe caſes it is in the artiſt's power, to a- 
dorn and embelliſh, what he offers ts our view, by 
heightning every grace, and concealing the defects 
which often accompany them; or by aſſembling 
a greater number of beauties, than are uſually put 
together by nature. „ : 

_ Tt is this talent of affecting the imagination, by 
ſelecting ſuch things as are moſt proper to ſtrike 
upon the inward ſenſe, and painting them in the 
moſt lively manner, that makes a fine genius in 
moſt kinds of writing, and rendets not only poetry 
and fiction, but real 5iftory entertaining; and though 
what is drawn from life, and from the paſſions, is 
the principal part, nothing being ſo engaging as the 
beauty of ſentiments, the turn of character, and 
the grace of actions, when ſet off with proper foils; 
yet the repreſenting of natural beauties, intermix- 
ed with thoſe of the moral kind, do render a work 
more agreeable. 1 

Ix harmony and proportion is fo taking in viſible 
objects, it is no leſs enchanting in ſounds, the pow- 
er of muſic being ſufficiently experienced, and the 
wonderful force it has to move the paſſions, to calm 
all anxious and tormenting agitations, and to fill 
the mind with rapture and delight. The pleaſures 
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of the underſtanding which reſult from the diſco- 


very of truth, and the perception of the agreement 
of ideas, or their relations and proportions to each o- 
ther, are thought to be ſtill more exquiſite and re- 
fined. We cannot help being pleaſed with the live» 
ly turns of wit, which by happy alluſions, ſhew a 
ſurprizing agreement betwixt things, which were 
thought to be quite different. But theſe ſudden. 
taihes only ſtrike upon the imagination, and are 
not always exactly juſt, nor will they bear a ſtrict 
enquiry, but often tend to lead us aftray. Wo are 
apt to reſt ſatisfied with the agreeable viſion, with 
out farther examination, whereby we ſometimes 
miſtake one thing for another, or through a parti- 
a EAR imagine them to be in all reſpects 

alike. | 5 
Bur when by a careful uſe of reaſon through a 
long chain of intermediate proofs, we diſcover the 
relation of two ideas, which could not be immedi- 
ately compared, how far they agree, and in what 
reſpects they differ, we are led to a true judgment, 
clear of all fallacy and deluſion, and the mind is 
affected with a moſt exalted pleaſure, making ample. 
amends for the toilſome and laboridus ſearch. 


Se. VII. How all theſe determinations are 
implanted in our nature, and others may 
be acquired by cuftom. AL, 


AND thus it appears that we do not only receive”. 


pleaſure and pain from our outward ſenſes, bun 


are alſo endqwed with various powers of affection 
| 225 which 
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which are internal and ſeated in the mind; and ſo 


far as we can learn from obſervation, theſe are no 
leſs natural than the former, not gained by the ac- 
cidental aſſociation of ideas, not learned by imita- 
tion, or acquired by habit, but interwoven in the 
frame and conſtitution of human nature; all the 
race of mankind being evidently poſſeſſed of them, 
though in various proportions, and different degrees. 

THERE is no human creature, that is not viſibly 
defective in his make and temper, but beſides the 
pleaſures and pains he receives from his outward 
{enſes, will very early diſcover an internal ſenſe 
of beauty, by being pleaſed with what is regular, 
orderly and uniform ; and when he comes to be 
tried by proper objects, will ſhew evident tokens 
of the ſympathetic a ſfections, ſuch as kindneſs, com- 
paſſion, gratitude and love ; and though it may be 
ſomewhat later before he comes to reaſon and judg- 
ment, yet as ſoon as he is capable of reflecting, he 
will be pleaſed with every ſhew and repreſentation 
of the ſocial paſſion ; think nothing more amiable 
than this, nor more odious than the contrary, and 
thereby clearly diſcloſe a ſenſe of right and wrong. 

Tuz ſenſe of honour, and ſhame, ſhews itſelf 
much ſooner, and it is moſt reaſonable and fitting, 
that before we arrive at a moral judgment of our 
own, our actions, and behaviour, ſhould be govern- 
ed by the ſenſe and opinion of others. Though 
all theſe ſenſes or diſpoſitions ſeem to be implant- 
ed in the human nature, yet they do not ſhew them- 
' ſelves equally in all perſons, and at all times; 


nor are they in their nature fixed and invariable ; 


but may by ſeveral cauſes be increaſed and dimi- 
Ns niſhed, 


$eft. V 
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niſned, depraved and altered, and are frequently 
concealed, fo as to ſeem almoſt totally extinguiſh- 
ed and deſtroyed. ' e I 7 
Tus affections ariſing from different ſenſes do 
frequently a& contrary one to another, in which 
caſes the ſtronger will for a time ſuppreſs the weak- 
er. Thus reſentment of injury 1s contrary to 
kindneſs and compaſſion, and will frequently over- 
come, not only the affection which we naturally 
bear to others, but even ſelf-love, or the regard we 
have to our own ſafety. The ſenſual appetites, 
and what we call ſelf-intereſt, do often act in op- 
poſition. to ſocial affection; ſo far as for the pre- 
ſent to over-rule and ſubdue it. And yet notwith- 


ſtanding this, theſe diſpoſitions may ſtill remain 


in the mind and temper, and will not fail to ſhew 
themſelves, when thoſe more prevailing paſhons 
are removed. But by wrong inſtruction, education, 
and example joined with long practice and cuſtom,  - 
ſome of theſe powers may be very much impaired, 
and almoſt entirely loſt and effaced; while others 
are ſtrengthened and increaſed beyond their due- 
proportion. WEEN 
Tnus a man may be drawn in to do a hard and 
injurious action, by the prevailing force of ſome 
oppoſite paſſion, which may ſuppreſs all the moti- 
ons of humanity for the preſent, tho' the ſenſe 
may yet remain entire; but by long uſe and cuſtom 
he may be trained up to the exerciſe of cruelty, till 
at laſt he arrives to a total inſenſibility, and all ten- 
derneſs and compaſſion ſhall be in a manner extin- 
guiſned. i „ 
. TuE 
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Tux powers and faculties of the mind, as well ub 
as the organs of the body, gain ſtrength by action r 
and exerciſe, as by the want of it, they grow weak Wi 

and feeble; and cuſtom, which is a ſecond nature, I fu 
will by degrees increaſe our reliſh or diſpoſition, to IM fir 

be pleaſed with any enjoyments, that are frequently, I m 
deſired, and often repeated; while the ſenſe of o- be 

ther pleaſures with which theſe are inconſiſtent, * 

thi 

W 

all 

th 


© ſhall through difuſe be very much impaired. and 
B weakened, |} =—- e 8 
©, IT is in the power of cuſtom, not only to aug- 


ment and dfminith theſe natural powers of affecti - 
on; but we may allo this way create to ourſelves 
pleaſures, or at leaſt ideas of pleaſures, which are 
purely fantaſtical and unnatural. oy 


THERE are many things, which perſons are " 
brought to chuſe, not for their own ſake, or from 1b 


any pleaſure which they yield, but merely in com- 
plwKwilance with the faſbion, and to avoid being thought ye 
= —{ingular; yet by long ule they become habitual a+ 

©  muſements; and we begin to be unealy in the want ay 


EF of them, to hanker aſter, and paſſionately to long IM ** 
= - | Ha 
1 for them, when the firſt inducement io chuſe them of 


is no longer thought of. And thus what was not W 
= pleaſing in itſelf, but only choſen as a thing that g 
was mediately geod, proper to procure us ſome other 
+ . Pleaſure, is by a fort of magic transformed into a 
© thing that is immediately goed, and becomes deſire: 
able in itſelf, as the want of it gives us ſo much 
uneaſineſs. „ 
Fun hence, among many other irregular affecti- 
ons, we muſt account for that ſtrange paſſion cal» 
led the /ove of mony, which is often begun by imita- 

es tion, 
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riches, Which, though not excellent in themſelves, 


will yet procure us many conveniences and plea - 
ſures of life, and therefore we maꝶ reaſonably de- 


fire them, and:.endeavour to obtam them, as a 


means of happineſa, by all juſt and honeſt ways 

0 pur-⸗ 
ſue them, they inſenſibly join with them an oplinti- 
im themſelves, and, ſtrive to acquire 


but when men have been ſong accuſtomed 


on of 
them for their own fakes. The ultimate end which 


was at ſirſt propoſed is no longer remembered, but 


all the appearance of excellence is transferred to 


the means. 


00 e e ONE ET. 
Tuus gold comes at laſt to be idolized, and men 


loved treaſure. 
Ap thus we ſee 
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tisſadion, in mean and contemptible enjoyments, 
while the more valuable are neglected an 


eſpiſed. 


Fog all the various pleaſures we are capable of 


recciving cannot be joined together in their ful. 
extent, but if we will ſtrive: to make the moſt we 


can of ſome, we muſt allow of ſome abatements 


With regard to others. If a man is reſolved to in- 


-dulge himſelf to the utmoſt in /enſaal pleafare, he 


muſt be content with a leſs ſhare of the pleaſures of 


the mind. He muſt not hope to improve in know- 


lege, nor can he expect to gain much honour and 
reputation, if be is wholly governed by ſelfiſh 


--,,- views, and determined upon any terms to advance 


Bis own private intereſt, he muſt bid adieu to all 


mu 


ee friendſhip, kindneſs, and generoſity ; nor 
ſt he ever taſte that ſincere delight, which re- 
ſults from the conſciouſneſs of having done ſuch 
actions as are decent and worthy. If honeſty is his 


greateſt pleaſure, he will not fail of having the 
teſtimony of a good conſcience, and the applauſe of 
good men; but then he muſt abate ſomething in 


point of intereſt, and often deny himſelf the grati- 
fication of his private paſſions. h 
Ix he is deſirous to excel in ſcience and learning, 
this will require application and ſtudy, and may 

perhaps make him leſs polite in his behaviour, and 
give him a diſagreeable mien in company. If he 
courts military glory, he muſt be willing to endurt 
hardſhip, and deſpiſe danger and death; but if his 


choice is indolence and eaſe, theſe way be had-on 


other terms; it is but to quench the love of fame, 


the thirſt after gain, to conquer love and ambiti- 
t VVV 1 8 BY 1 23 D, 
1 ? 7 ES 5 1 


ments are in themſelves the moſt worthy, and 
\the leaſt attended with pain and diſquiet, and leaſt 
ſubject to loſs and'diſappomtment ; Dy 
de better able to deal with thoſe falſe ideas of plea- 
ſure that will be ſolliciting us, and to diſcover we- 
ther they will not deprive us of greater pleaſure, or 
bring upon us more trouble and diſturbance, than 
will be remit 15955 ws the e me can 
afford. " 717 
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on, and every other reſtleſs en ; 1 this can be 
done, all will be ear. 
Ax thus we find, that what we e gain « on one 


hand, we muſt loſe on another; every thing goes 
by exchange, and therefore it will behove us to 
enquire which are the moſt profitable exchange: . 
which way we may beſt afford to be loſers, and * 
where we ought to bend all our endeavours to be 
'gainers : that fo with a ſlight regard to ſuch enjoy- 
ments as are of an inferior nature, and yield but a 
ſhort and tranſient ef we may principally 
t are more exalted and 
more durable and live- | 


= 


direct our aim to thoſe 1 
refined, and en afford 
ly pleaſure. 


Ir it is but once rightly underſtood which, enjo 


Heck. _- 4 8 of all OP various 8 


" affections, in order to diſcover which are e of 
the griatef importance. 


Tut Fs of "ſenſe, i in ths vulgar . 5 


of the word, are univerſally acknowleged to 


be NS a of the 1999, as being only ſuch 


we may then , 


as 
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as we enjoy in common with other animals, to * 
whom we reckon ourſel ves to be much ſuperior; u 
and therefore ſhould place our happineſs in the ex- * 
e trciſe of thoſe higher and nobler powers, which are h 
\peruliar to ourſelves, and wherein the dignity, of hs 
human nature does principally conſiſt. Ee ” 

_ Tax objects of ſenſe are too groſs and material, 
to afford aſuitable.and refined entertainment to the P 
mind; and as the pleaſures of this ſort are the low - *< 
eſt, they are alſo ſhort and tranſient, they vaniſh mh 
in enjoyment, and yield no aſter- ſatisfaction in re- fu 
flection and remembrance ; and eſpecially when 0 
the averſion to the pains, or the indulgence to the I ® 
- Pleaſures of ſenſe, are beyond a juſt degree, they 
will be manifeſtly. inconſiſtent with our true felici- 40 

ty, as they deprive us of much greater pleaſures, 
and likewiſe bring upon us the greateſt evils. | 
T uus an exceſſive love of cafe, an averſion to  ® 
labour and hardſhip, utterly diſables us from ob- lie 
taining the higheſt ſatis factions; as an immoderate du 
feat of eee eee irſelf, renders a man ig: l 
capable of performing the common duties of life, © ® 
or of being uſeful to dis friends and country; and 4 
o deptives him of the moſt valuable pleaſures, * 
B and is therefore juſtly reckoned a wretched and def- q. 
pPpiüicable character. „„ 4; pot. wt 
Ii is alfo ſufficiently known how much an exe 
ſive indulgence to the pleafures of ſenſe, either of 
= the luxurious or the amorons kind, unfits us for all © 
+ .-;*--_ other delights; and how many evils and miſchieſs 

{> - © itbrings upon us, as it introduces a general looſt- 
2 _ , nefsanddiforder in the whole ceconomy, dethrones 1. 
4 man's xcafon, and enſlaves him to every mean i. © 


r 8 
** * 


ſons eyes, and as little worthy. to be purſued for : 9 ; 
their own ſakes, yet they ſerve to relieve us from © 


nature is expoſed ; they enable men to do acts of 
kindneſs and compaſſion to others, and by this 


Sec. VIII. b ee 0 
and abject on; and eſpecia ag it ves 
us of the 2 greateſt Mes in 3 
and good. humour, impairing by degrees the natural 
bs and vigour of the conſtitution, and with 
ual pace bringing on a fournels and met \ 
nol in the temper. | 
THe paſſion of ſelf-intereſt, as it excites to alle: 
purſuit of wealth and riches, or at leaſt a compe- 
tency of the means of happineſs, is in a juſt propor 
tion very requiſite. All are not born to a plenti- 
ſul fortune, and therefore by their oun . Met in 
duſtry, muſt provide a maintenance for themſelves 
end family. The common mechanic: cap by his | 
daily labour gain an honeſt livelihood, and if his - 
defires areadapred to his circumſtances, may live as ett OY 4 
happy and content, as others of 2 higher rank; 
and he that is bleſt with a ſuperior genius; and a 
more liberal education, may in ſome higher profel- 
ſion prove eminently uſeful to ſociety, and in re- 
turn acquire to himſelf a plentiful eſtate-; or if the 
love of mony is not fo prevalent. in bis temper, a8 to 
make him extremely ſuccesſul that way, yet a mo- 
derate regard for it is highly neceſſary, becauſe . 
very man would with not only to be Sa . —_— 
dy, and in his mind, but he muſt be ab en 5 
his circumſtances, and above the fear of want, or 8 
elſe his happineſs will be very imperſect. N 
As deſpicable as riches may appear in ms per- 3 


* 


the many wants and ſufferings, to which human 
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means make them taſte the generous pleaſure of ge 
relieving the needy and diſtreſſed; and in ſhort, ſe 
they are things without which very few ſatisfactions th 
of any kind are to be obtained: but e W 
* not good in themſelves, but only the means of pro- th 
= curing what is really good, and all the advantage /6 
lying ina right uſe and application of them; it fol- a 


lows, that to purſue and admire them, as excellent al 
in themſelves, without any view to their uſe, is al- tl 


together ridiculous and abſurd: it is employing all I . 
our endeavours to obtain the means, and at the 07 


ſiame time neglecting the end. 1, 1 

3 Wut men once come to aim at getting mony ſ 

jr its own ſake, they ſeldom ſet any meaſure to a 

3 their deſires; but the more they have acquired, the b 

more eager they are to increaſe their ſtore ; and as 5 

too ſtrong a deſire after riches, even though no in- i 

jurious methods are made uſe of to obtain them, E 

-renders a man entirely ſelfiſh, and by degrees ex- f 
tinguiſhes all kind and generous affection, depriv- 

ing him of the higheſt and beſt enjoyments, and b 

affording nothing in their room, but the poor and 

low gratifications of a ſordid and unnatural paſſion, { 

-whith yet is in its nature ever inſatiable; it has 

therefore always been juſtly accounted a wretched 

and miſerable character, : | | 

Tre pleaſures of the mind, arifing from the ſtu- | 


dy and ſurvey of natural beauty, in every object 
wherein it is to be found, is judged to be far, ſupe- 


rior to ſenſual enjoy ments, and to yield a more 
noble and refined entertainment. n 


As in what relates to the human ſpecies, ſuch dif- 
poſitions, ſentiments, and actions as tend to the 
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general good of the whole, do ſtrike the inward 3 


ſenſe, and appear exceeding amiable: ſo in all o- 
ther creatures, thoſe inclinations and affections, 
which make them uſeful to their kind; ſo far as 
they were deſigned to be ſociable; as alſo thoſe 
ſhapes and proportions, that are beſt adapted for the > 
activity, vigour,” and perfection of the particular 
animal, do ſtrike the fame inward ſenſe, and affect 
the mind with pleaſu re. : 
Ir is the ſame with regard to that. Harmony and 


order, and thoſe ſacred general laws, which ſupport _ 


univerſal nature, and make all the ſeveral parts 
ſubſervient to the perfection ↄf the whole; for 
all men are originally ſo formed, as to perceive a 
beauty and a charm in whatever is harmonious and 
prop irtionable; as the proportionate and regular 
ſtate is the truly proſperous and natural one, in 
every ſubject, contrived by wiſdom and deſign, 
for the greateſt utility and advantage. 
Tuis is that conſummate: beauty of nature, with 
which ſome of the moſt celebrated writers, both 
ancient and modern, have been ſo tran{ported, as 
to affirm it to be, in its full extent, rhe 41g heft and 
the chiefeſt good; in the ſurvey and contemplati- 
on of which the.greateſt pleaſure did conſiſt: for 
this contemplation of beauty is the delightful ex- 
erciſe and employment of the mind; and they 
thought it unworthy of their high rank, for men 
to place their happineſs in the joys of ſenſe, which 
brutes enjoy ſo much above them; but that we 
ougght to place it in our minds, which were abuſed 
and cheated of their true felicity, when drawn to 


heel it in the objects of ſenſe, or in any thing eie 
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but the ment of beau | and of chatever . 
fair, ' er phe handſome. 5 


Bur without entering far into ſuch refined Hume: 


culations, it is eaſy todbſerve that che charras of 


beauty are widely diſplayed : we find it in almoſt! 


every thing we view, and every one courts a Venus . 
_ of one kind or another, either in the works of na - 
ture or of art; though different minds may be cap» + 


_ tivated with different beauties, and engaged in va- 


" rigus purſuits. Thus in high life, -a palace and a- 


partments, in the utmaſt — i and magnificence, 
with avenues, viſtos, ſpacious gardens, groves and 


woods; 


butterflies can diſcover ſomething extreme pleaſ- | 
ing to their fancies : ſome are delighted with. ani- 
mals, and to admire and even dote upon a horſe, 


a hound or a hawk; and others more N of: 


their own kind, are tranſported with the charms 
of a fine ſhape, 


all things elſe defpicable and mean. 


Tnosx of a more exalted genius, and pie | 
mind, can ſlight all the allurements of inferior plea - 
| ſures, and ſolely intent on the purſuit of knowlege, 
night and day at the ſolution of a diffi- 
problem, or the demonſtration of a general the- 
orem, od think. theraſetves well cots for 8 97 ; | 


can labour 
cult | 


1 I 


within 2 ſumptuous: table, rich ſervices, | 
numerous attendants, equipage and dreſs, in the 
niceſt order and beauty, univerſally: pleafe. Some. 
are ſmitten with the love of painting, ſtatuary, mu- 
ſic or poetry; while others are more enamoured 
with the beauties of nature, and even in ſhells and 


8 beautiful face, ſo far as to —_ 
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Tux axe curious to ſearch into the ſecrets of _ _ 
nature, the virtues. of plants, the formation ane 

economy of animals, the union of the elements, 

and the ure of the univerſe; can; deſcribe the 

order of the celeſtial bodies, and the-courſes of the 

planets, the force which retains them in their orbits,. 

and the laws of motion which they uni verſally o 

bey; all which do ſtrike the mind with wonderſul 

pleaſure, and afford a moſt reſined an elegant en- 

tertiare ound wh ß ß 

er it muſt be allowed, that there is a pleaſure 

in action as well as ſpeculation ; and as the joys o & 

the mind are preferable to thoſe of, ſenſe, ſo of all 

thoſe inward ſatisfactions which do properly apper- 

tain to the mind, the malt valuable are thoſe which 

tow from /ympathy, and ſocial Fab. For how: 

ſtrange ſoever it may ſeem, and perhaps contrary. 

to the general opinion; yet whoever is a compe- 

tent judge, will declare it as a truth, that the:great-. 

elt pleaſure is to pleaſe another: and that the exer- 

ciſe of benevolence and humanity yields the moſt ex- 

quis: d ... Dick 2 Greets 

WS may ſaſely appeal to any one of the human 

kind, who has experienced what condition the 

mind is in under a lively affeQion of /ove 'or ' 

gratitude, kindneſs and compaſſion, bounty and ge- 
veroſity: nay, it is moſt manifeſt, that whenever 

we are touched with any ſtrong impreſſion of a ſo- 5 

cial and friendly kind, the eyes, the outward fe- 

tures and gaſtures, with other evident tokens, doo 

plainly expreſs a moſt piercing anguiſh, or elſe a 

moſt lively and tranſporting joy; which filences 

and ſubdues every other motion, whenever it pre- 

p ann 
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a match for it, as we _ bſerve'in' numberleſs 


inſtances, that men will forego their eaſe and plea- 


ſure, endure all manner of hardſhip, and defy tor- 
ments, and death itſelf, when animated with a 
ſtrong deſire to ſerve thoſe they love, to defend 
them from injury, ſave them from impending harm, 
or even to revenge their wrongs; and what is ſtill 
more, every action of this kind meets with univerſal 
approbation, and in the common ſenſe of mankind, 
is judged to be right and good, as well as hand- 
, ey ets nw Sortg 
Axp though on the contrary there are many 
who prefer the joys of ſenſe, to the ſatisſactions of 
the mind, and chuſe private and ſelhſh pleaſure, be- 
fore ſocial enjoyments; yet this muſt be a mani- 
feſt wrong judgment, ang from the N of 
evil cuſtom, which has vitiated the taſte, or from 
Ignorance, and inexperience of other pleafures ; be- 
cauſe we are apt to blame ourſelves for ſuch a 
choice, whenever we ſerioufly reflect upon our own 
conduct; and every ſettled diſpoſition of that fort 
is condemned by all mankind, and always treated 
with deteſtation and contempt. 2217 e 
Ir mult alſo be allowed, in behalf of ſecial paſſion, 
that every pleaſure we have is doubled by being 
fhared and communicated ; and every joy, and con- 
tentment of others, by this kind ſympathy, be- 
comes our own. Which is fo true, that even the 
joys of ſenſe, both in luxury, and amours, do derive 
their principal charms from a mixture of ſome- 
thing kind and Friendly, without which they would 
de extiemely+infipide; = 7 f 7 5: 00% lg 


AND 


ſents itſelf: no affection of any other kind can be 
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Ann though this diſpoſition, mak es us ſharers in 
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s i the pain and miſery. of others, as well as in their 
> © Happineſs; yet by this mutual feeling we have it 
— in our power to alleviate the anxiety of our friends, 


2 without increaſing our own in the fame proporti + * 
d on; becauſe even that grief and ſorrow, which is - 
„ truly of a ſocial nature, and flows from. human 
I! ſympathy and compaſlion, has a mixture of ſome? 
I thing pleaſing and agreeabllſe. 
I, Tus kind and tender affections, though .intermix- | 
- ed with ſomewhat, of horror and diſturbance, do n 
4 yet occaſion a moſt pleaſing emotion of foul ; which 
„ is the reaſon, why men will often croud to lee a 
f ſpectacle of calamity ; and ſuch repreſentations as 
= move our paſſions, even in this mournful way, do 
| {ometimes. yield a more delighttul-entertainment, 
than the hight enjoyments of the ſenſual kind. 
THESE pleaſures will not grow dull and taſteleſs 
in the exerciſe, nor are they apt to be tireſome, 
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but will be always repeated with increaſing jop; I 
neither is there any danger they - ſhould — . — 8 Iz 
with other pleaſures, and deprive us of ſuch as arg | | 
more valuable. The honeſt man is no leſs capable [| 
than the immoral one, of en oying all the pleaſures - [| 
of the underſtanding, and imagination; his head 1 


will be as clear, and his reaſon as well fitted for 

the molt refined ſpeculations ; and his power of be- 

ing pleaſed with the contemplation of beauty, either 

in the works of nature or of art, will be no ways _ _ 

impaired: he will alſo be no leſs; diſpoſed for ©. © 
mirth and gaiety, | becauſe he will be Likely to 

ſhare no leſs of chearfulneſs and good- humour; and 

he will have this advantage, that ſo far as he is 

ng OS virtuous 
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virtuous and good, the ridicule cat never be turn- 


ed upon himſelf: and even as to ſenſual delights, 


be wil enjoy theſe in à greater perfeQtion, becauſe 
he will 12 probability be more temperate and 
ſparing, and eſpecially */ he will chuſe it in a fo: 
cial and friendly way, not to regale himſelf all a. 


lone, but to have others partake with him, which 
will very much increaſe the pleaſure. _ 7; 


> 


Tuus the exerciſe of tind and ſocial: ecm 


will not depri ve us of any other valuable ſatisfacti- 


5 ons, but will rather diſpoſe us to enjoy them with 


greater advantage; and it will be ſo far from 


bringing upon us any future èvils, that its conſe - 
quences and effects will be highly beneficial. . For 


theſe pleaſures are not only ſuperior to all others 
in their immediate exerciſe, but they are of a =_ 
manent and durable nature, they d not peri 

the uſing, nor do they take their flight the mo- 
ment they are enjoyed, but will ſtill remain a laſt- 
ing treaſure ; becauſe the remembrance of ſuch a- 


_ Ghions is always ſweet, and the conſciouſneſs and 
reflection ever affords a moſt pleaſing : and delight 


ful entertainment. 
THz exerciſe of ne highly ples bing 8 


we end which is obtained is moſt defirable and 
good; and not only fo, but even thoſe inclinations: 
and actions which lead to that end, are decent and 


handſome, yielding entire fatisfaQion in the re- 
view; ſo that here we find the moſt pleaſing acti- 


n united with the mot delightful contempla- 
tion; for there is nothing ſo graceful as a ge. 
ous action, nor any beauty” 1 engaging a8 a es | 


—_ e diſpoſition. 
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- ConTINUAL 2 and ſerenity of mind is the 
genuine product of a virtuous life ; for a man may 
then look into himſelf without any diſturbance, 
when he firids nothing there that is odious and ill- 
deſerving ; when he is not conſcious of any inju- 
ſtice, or diſhoneſty, nor of having done any cruel, 
hard or injurious actions; and what is more, if his 
conſcience can teſtify that in the main he has go- 
'verned himſelf by the rules of virtue and honour, 
and the chief tenor of his conduct has been generous, 
kind, and beneficent, fo far as his ability would 
extend; this will afford him continual joy, and 
may jultly be a ſource of never-cealing pleaſure 
% OE PORE ³ A 8 
Ir is this moſt pleaſing review, which ſtrikes 
the inward ſenſe, in ſo lively a manner, as to ex- 
cite a moſt exquiſite and inexpreſſible ſatisſaction; 
inſomuch that the approbation of a man's own 
breaſt, and the conſciouſneſs of his own. virtue anal 
merit, has been reckoned of all the bleſſings of lifſe 
to be the N and moſt ineſtimable ; the beſt and 
nobleſt part of mankind. having always valued it 
above any, thing elle in the world, ſooner chuſj- 
ing to die than o violate their Honour, or do one 
. ſingle action that is villainous and baſe; as well 
knowing, that even life itſelf, when this is gone, is 


3 he who has not the honeſt teſtimony of his 3 
own heart, but is conſcious of ſomething in him 
ſelf, which is morally evil, odious, and ſhameful, cam Þ 
never have any real /e{f-eſteem, but muſt of nece 
ſity hate and deteſt himſelf; and the continual re- 
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proaches of his own mind will render his days ex- 
elt degree of outward proplerity, : 

T nis natural principle is not eaſily ſuppreſſed, for 
though it may poſlibly be lulled aſleep, and ye 
dormant for a while, yet it will at laſt awake 
with greater fury ; and the laſhes of a guilty con- 
ſcience may fill the mind with horror and remorſe, 
ſufficient to create a hell upon earth, and make 
even liſe itſelf an unſupportable burtgen. 


' : 


tremely miſerable, though attended with the high- 


Bur if we could ſuppoſe this ſenſe of right and 
wrong to be almoſt totally effaced, and that by 
long cuſtom a man ſhould be grown wholly inſen- 
fible of moral good and evil, to whom villainy 
ſhould be no ways odious, nor virtue amiable ; yet 
this muſt imply at the ſame time, an utter abſence 
of all /ympathy, and kind affection, whereby he muſt 
conſequently loſe all the moſt valuable pleaſures 
of life, and be ſubje& to the moſt unnatural and 
tormenting paſſions. And if the conſciouſneſs of 
the greateſt inward deformity cannot move or at- 
fe& him, ſo far as to make him out of love with 
himſelf, it will be ſure to make him ſo much the 
more deteſtable to others, and render him the 
ſcorn and the jeſt, the hatred and averſion of all 


Fon as all men have implanted in them this na- 


tural ſenſe of right and wrong, whatever is immoral 
and ill-deſerving, will to the generality appear o- 


dious and deformed ; and though they may ſome- / 


times be ſo partial, as to overlook the inward de- 
formity of their own. characters, they will be apt e- 
111 . E 1621 BT hg "nough 
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. nough to mark it in others, and moſt ſincerely * | 


- to hate and deteſt them for i. | 
| As all perſons do naturally delight in the eſteem; . 4 
; and good opinion of their ſellow- creatures; to be | 
> lighted and deſpiſed by all we converſe with, muſt 

» BM occaſion a moſt grievous trouble and diſturbance, 

which a haughty ſpirit will ſcarce know how to 

bear; but whoe ver deviates from the paths of vir- 

: tue, will be likely fo far to incur the general cen- 


ſure and reproach ; whereas he who places his 
chief delight in the practice of moral goodneſs, 
will, beſides other advantages, be ſure to gain the 
love and eſteem, the approbation and praiſe, of all 
good men, which to an honeſt mind is a moſt ex- 


1 1 ; 
— — — — —— 


quiſite fatisfation . 
TuExxE is no paſſion more ſtrongly implanted in | 
our breaſts, than the love of honour: and applauſe, 1 
| which all men ſtrive to obtain by various and ſome- 1 
times unaccountable methods; but when this af- | 
fair is rightly underſtood, it will be found, that | 
virtue and real merit will prove the ſureſt way to | 
honour and reputation; becauſe thoſe actions F 
which do-manifeſtly tend to the general good will 1 
— fail of being crowned with univerſal ap- [ 
lauſe. | e e n MET 2th | 
: IT is no ſmall recommendation of theſe moral 
pleaſures, that they do not depend upon fortune. f 
they can never be taken from us, nor can we be | 
hindred in the enjoy ment of them, unleſs hy our- | 
ſelves ; for every man may be honeſt if he pleaſes, | 
and no one is neceſſitated to be wicked, but 'only | 
from his own wrong choice. e. | 
T Ha 82's 8 © / WurENEVAR [i 
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wWarurbes our deſie is fixed: upon a good that 
cannot be obtained, it muſk eecafion conſtant un · 
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ealineſs, while it contitiuey 3 and as the loſs of 2 


pleaſure does often produce & moſt exquiſite pain, 
we ſhall continually be er and 
calamity, when we ſet our hearts upon that which 


therefore our greatelt wiſdom will be to withdraw 
our defires from thoſe goods that ate precarious, not 


at any time may bg loſt, or taken from us 1 and - 


im our power to acquire or retain, and direct the 
to ſuch as are fixed and conſtant, which we can a 


any time beſtow upon ourſelves ; by which means 


we may be always ſure to obtain what we deſire, 


without any apprehenſion of loſs or diſappoints 


Ir our fancy is ſtruck with the luſtre of things 


without, as adventitiout honours, eftates, and prefer- 


ments, and we purſde them as our greateſt good, 
we are neceſſarily expoſed to grief and vexation; 


becauſe theſe things are ſo fick le and unſteady, that 


honeſty. faith, i 


is but once 


though we are proſperous and ſuccesſul at preſents 
we know. not how ſoon we may meet with croſſes 
and misfortunes z may be rich to day, and to mor- 
row ſtript of all, and reduced to extream poverty: 
but he who has learned to ſet, the higheſt value on 


the inward objects. of worth and beauty, ſuch as 


paſſeſſed of theſe, will be rich- beyond 
expreſſion; as he will have obtained a treaſure 


ategrity, friaulſbip, and honour, and 


none ean rob him of. nor can the utmoſt malice-of 
fortune bereave him of it : becauſe under the greateſt 


ſufferings, and even in the article of death, theſe 
will acminifter unſpeakable comfort and delight. 


AND 


* 
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AND thus it ſeems to be moſt evident, that theſe 


moral affe tions are of the greateſt importance, and 
that whoever is ſtudious to obtain the greatett 
pleaſure he is capable of receiving, intermixed with - 


as little diſturbance as is poſſible, will endeavour 
to form his taſte to kindneſs and humanity : he will 
be obliged, for the ſake of his own private happi- 
neſs, to cultivate a benevolent diſpoſition, and fo 


fo regulate his conduct, as may belt tend to pro- 


mote the general good. 
For the intereſt of every particular is moſt cer- 
tainly bound up in the public welfare, and who- 
ever by working upon his own mind, can bring 
his paſſions and affections to that juſt harmony 
and proportion, as is moſt conducing to the gene- 
ral good. will thereby procure to himſelf the great- 
eſt and moſt durable fatisfaftion ; as on the contra- 
ry. where the ſelfiſh affections exceed their due 
bounds, and men purſue a ſeparate intereſt in op- 
poſition to the general happineſs, they fondly aim 
at a leſſer good which depri ves them of a greater, 
and not only ſo, but they bring upon themſelves 
the moſt tormenting anguiſh and diſtreſs. 
THEREFORE this natural ſympathy, this ſocial 
paſſion, ought not to be rudely diſpoſed, or induſt- 
riouſly ſuppreſſed, as mere weakneſs and folly, 
but rather ſhould be cheriſhed and maintained in 
its juſt proportion; only ſo far it muſt be reſtrain- 
ed, as to be under the command of reaſon, that it 


may beſt anſwer its own end; for if it is partial and 


miſguided, not directed by prudence, it may prove 
moſt peru ð 
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VIRTVUE and HAPPINESS. 
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Sect. I. Hou our ſeveral paſſions ought t6 be 
managed; and firſt, in general, that all 
ought to be moderated and kept in ſubjeetion. 


FTER having taken a ſurvey of the various 
£ I pleaſures and pains we are capable of receiving, 
in order to diſcover which are of the greateſt im- 
portance to our happineſs and miſery, it may be ne- 

ceſſary to enquire how all theſe affections, and the 

various inclinations ariſing from them, are to be 
regulated, ſo as to be moſt conducing to our happi- 
nefs, which is the point we ought to aim at in all 
our actions. 1 


5 II 
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Ir has been already obſerved; that when our af- 
ſections are exceſſive and immoderate, our averſions 
too violent, and our deſires too eager and impati- 
ent, they are productive of nothing but trouble and 
difquier ; for when the uneaſineſs is greater than 
is neceſſary to put us into motion, this is fo much 
immediate miſery, more than was requiſite; and 
not only ſo, but as they grow exceſſive, they 
grow headſtrong and ungovernable; refuſing toobey 
the dictates of reaſon. When our motion is more 
gentle, it is more eaſily managed, and may be 
made orderly. and regular, always guided towards 
its proper end; but when it is impetuous, it is 
not at our own command, but is apt to occaſion 
the wildett diforder and confuſion. We can then 
neither direct our own aim aright; nor uſe the moſt 
proper means to attain any end, but are hurried 
into meaſures directly contrary to our own bappi- 
neſs, and alſo highly injurious to others. 

THEREFORE it may be premiſed as a general 
maxim, that every paſſion ought to be moderated 
and reſtrainæd, requiring more the bridle than the 
ſpur; and though this may coſt us lonie little 
trouble, before they can be broke to the bitt, and 
taught to obey the reins, yet upon the whole it 
will certainly be beſt not to give a looſe to every 
forward inclination, nor to be always 'impatiently 
raving after new 1 but raſher chule ts 
relt contented in our preſent condition. | 

WE ſhall but deceive ourſelves with fond ima- 
ginations, if we expect a conſtant ſucceſhon of the 
bighelt bliſs, but muſt be ſometimes willing to 
luffer a little pain, and often think ourſelves ſuffici- 


K 2 ently 
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ently happy in being relieved from trouble, and 
obtaining perfect eaſe and tranquillity ; or how- 
ever inthe enjoyment of moderate ſatisfactions; be- 
cauſe our condition is ſuch as abſolutely. to require 
the endurance of ſome pain, elſe we ſhall never ob- 
tain the greateſt pleaſure; and alſo that we ſhould 
forbear purſuing thoſe ſatisfactions which fancy 
may preſent as the moſt eligible, elſe we ſhall 
bring upon ourſelves more trouble and diſtreſs 
than is neceſſary. _ © Ir = 
WI ſhould be ſtudious how to leſſen our cares, 
and provide for our eaſe and quiet, rather than 
aim at high and difficult attainments, or engage in 
purſuits which will be attended with certain an- 
xiety and pain; but the real pleaſure which they 
will yield is very dubious and uncertain. | 
Tux firſt part of wiſdom is to be free from folly; 
and the moſt eſſential part of happineſs, which 
ought to be our firſt and l care, is to 4. 
void miſery, ſo far as our preſent circum ſtances will 
allow: when this is guarded againſt, we may then 
be at liberty to ſeek after pleaſure, though even 
here we ought to be temperate and modeſt ; not 
aſpiring after high enjoyments, nor captivated with 
gay and ſplendid amuſements, nor ambitious of 
grandeur and diſtinction; but. rather chuſing pri- 
vacy and retirement, and contenting ourſelves 
with ſuch ſatis factions as are in our power, which 
though they may not have ſuch a gaudy and glitter- 
ing appearance to ſtrike upon the fancy, yet will be 
found to be ſolid and laſting, as they give continual 
peace, and afford the ſweeteſt and ſincereſt pleaſure. 


Bur 
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Bor whoever is ambitious of higher matters, 
and will ſer his heart upon things of out ward de- 
pendance, ſuch as riches, honours, titles, precedencies, 
the favour of courts, or the breath of vulgar applauſe, 
will find that he has neglected what is infinitely 
more valuable, and by eagerly purſuing objects 
whole poſſeſſion is ſo uncertain, will be expoſed to 
continual vexation and diſappointment, © 
T novo greatneſs may appear molt ſplendid and 


_ dazling, yet happineſs does not always attend it in 


equal proportion; but he who acts in an humbler 
ſphere, even the honelt artiſan, who lives by bis 
induſtry, enjoying what is ſufficient to anſwer all 
his reaſonable wants, and who is content and aſ- 
ires after no more ; who is generous, free, and 
Eiad. Bent ſo far as he is able, and conſcious of 
nothing criminal or ill-deſerving, may vie for eaſe 


and tranquillity of mind with thoſe in higher ſtati- 


ons: yet the moſt exalted characters may be the 
moſt happy. If there is a prince, for inſtance, as 
Great Britain mult with gratitude own there is, who 
though he has given the greateſt proofs of heroic _ 
courage, can yet moderate his affections, and has 
no ambition but to make his ſubjects happy, and 
maintain the peace of Europe: how will ſuch a 
king be honoured and revered; and how much 
more happy in the conſciouſneſs of ſuch a god- like 
diſpoſition than thoſe who have been unjuſtly cele- 
brated as the greateſt heroes? He needs not envy 
his renown, who is recorded to have conquered 
eight hundred cities, ſubdued three hundred nati- 
ons, fought in ſeveral engagements againſt more 
than three millions of enemies, one million of 
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which he deſtroyed, and took another million pri- 
ſoners : who though he obtained the greateſt ho- 
nours, that could be beſtowed in a free government, 
zet could ſet no limits to his boundleſs ambition, 
— employing his fine talents and great abilities, 
not to ſerve, but to enſlave his country; aftet a 
bloody civil war, in which he proved victorious, 
aſſumed to himſelf a tyrannic power, for which he 
ſoon met with his reward; falling by the hands of 
his beſt friends, and thoſe. upon whom he had con- 
ferred rhe,greatelt benefits. + 
Bur to return to common life. Whatever ſta- 
tion we are placed in, it were certainly much to be 
wiſhed that our deſires and averſions ſhould be mo- 
derated, and that we ſhould procure to ourſelves an 
equal mind; and this can only be effected by that 
ditcipline and caſtigation of our, fancies and opini- 
on before mentioned, and by taking a little time to 
conſider the real moment of that pleaſure or pain 
which they bring along with them; weighing the 
conſequences. they will draw after them, and bal- 
lancing the ſum total of good and evil which they 
contain. This will ſnew us the imperfection of 
all worldly enjoy ments, that they are always dalh- 
ed with ſome bitterneſs and diſtreſs, which will tend 
to lower thoſe high and florid ĩimaginations we are 
too apt to entertain, and thereby render our deſires 
more temperate and calm; it will alſo convince 
us that many evils are not ſo dreadful, as at firſt 
fight they might appear; but may poſſibly contain 
a. mixture of good; which will help to baniſh all 
black and diſmal ideas, and render our fears and a- 
verſions leſs. tormenting. By due conſideration; 
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and withdrawing our attention from ſlighter matters, 
and fixing it upon that which is of the greateſt con- 
cern, we may at laſt bring all our ideas of pleaſure 
and apprehenſions of evil to be rational and juſt. 

We ſhall then be no longer governed by fancy, 
nor will our affections be ſo eager and exceſſive, but 
we may by continued ule gain a habit of patience, 


——— and ſelf-command. 


Sect. II. How the Fenfual appetites are to Fa 
| re/trained ; alſo Y Self-intereſt, o or the love 


of mony. 


Tin fays of ſenſe, in the lis gebe pos of 


the word, are generally acknowleged to be 


the loweſt, and therefore ought not to be purſued as 
the molt worthy. 

THOUGH we ate far from aſſerting that pleaſure 
is no good, nor pain no evil, yet as too great indul- 
gence to the pleaſures of ſenſe, as well as too great 
averſion to the pains, will certainly deprive us of 
much greater pleaſures, and bring upon us the 
greateſt evils, we ought here to put in practice 
thoſe leſſons of forbearance and endurance before 
mentioned; and our appetites and defires of this 
kind ought ever to be reſtrained, and kept within 
bounds. 

Tuis we ſuppoſe will hardly be conteſted ; but 
what puts the matter out of all% poſſibility of diſpute, | 
is, that though-we ſhould 99525 theſe pleaſures to 
be of the greateſt moment, and that our chief care 
ſhould be to enjoy them in the greatelt . ; 
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yet this can only be obtained by a leſs frequent 
u/e of them, and by intermixing ſomewhat of abſti- 


nence, and laborious exerciſe, which will give them 


a moſt rare and exquiſite reliſh : whereas, if they 
are too long continued, or too often repeated, they 
grow nauſeous and offenſive, dull and heavy, and 
inſupportable: So neceſſary is forbearance and ſelf- 
denial, to the true enjoyment of even ſenſual de- 
lights, and ſo much does the alleviation of a pain, 
ariſing from the craving of a ſound and natural ap- 
petite, when added to a pleaſure, enhance the value 
of it. Thus temperance is eligible for its own ſake, 
and {till more ſo, as it is a preſervative of health 
and good-humour ; for health is the ſovereign bal- 
jam of life, and the main ingredient towards happi- 
nels : it is this which enables us to taſte the ſweets 
of every ſenſe, and to perform every action with 
eaſe and pleaſure; but when health is impaired, and 
the curious organs are out of order, every impreſſi- 
on is grating and diſagreeable, and every motion 
uneaſy. | 8 
Ir is health alſo which greatly tends to promote 
chearfulneſs and good-humour, prevents all pee- 
viſhneſs, ſpleen, and melancholy, and keeps the 
mind clear and ſerene; nor ſuffering it to be cloud- 
ed with ſullenneſs and diſcontent, nor overcaſt with 
dark fears and diſmal] apprehenfions, which though 
purely imaginary, yet in ſome. caſes are obſerved 
—— 7 more tormenting then any ſenſe of preſent 
evil. 5 ES, 


SELF-INTEREST, or the love of mony, ſhould 
not be ſuffered to grow exceſſive, and exceed its 


due proportion ; but prudence ſhould teach us to 
. moderate 
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moderate theſe deſires, ſo as to keep in the golden 
mean, bewixt negligence and extravagance, on the 
one hand, and ſordid avarice, on the other. Every 


man ſhould be diligent and induſtrious to acquire 


a competency of the means of happinels, and if he 
is polleſſed of it, he ought not protulely to Javiſh it 

away upon every wanton appetite, or forward fan- 
cy: he ought certainly to forbear unneceſſary gra- 
tifications, rather than bring himſelf to want what 

is neceſſary; but to deny ourſelves the chief enjoy - 
ments of life, even thoſe which are moſt eſſential 
to our happineſs, purely to gratify a fantaſtical de- 
ſire of heaping up riches, without either meaſure 
or end, wall ark be no wiſe man's choice. It 
is not a ſmall facrifice that muſt be made to this 
inſatiable paſſion, when it once gains the aſcendant: 

we mult not only forego all caſe and pleaſure, but. 
mult forfeit the love and eſteem of all our friends, 
and which is ſtill more, we muſt Joſe the ſecret ap- 
probation of our own minds. And what are we to 
gain in lieu of all theſe? only the bare ſatisfaction 
of being poſſeſſed of wealth which we dare not ule. 


Or if we ſhould ſuppoſe it employed to the beſt ad- 


vantage, yet riches cannot always make or pre- 


ſerve us happy; they cannot cure a fever, nor re- 


move the racking pain of the gout, or ſtone; much 
leſs can they eaſe the mind of care, or heal that re» 


morſe of conſcience, which the hard and injurious 
methods men take to acquire them too often create. 


WAuETRHER a good name, and the fair eſteem of our 
acquaintance, be not preferable to a large eſtate, 


may poſſibly admit of ſome diſpute ; but we may 


ſurely venture to affirm, that a man's own inno- 
FEES | ; : CENCE 


» 


il 
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cence and Honour, and the peace and quiet of his 
mind, are far more precious than gold; and who- 


ever parts with theſe, though it were in exchange 
f the wealth of the Indies, will find that he 


for al | 
has made a fooliſh bargain 0 wt » 
Vr are we far from derogating from the uſeful- 
neſs of riches, when they are rightly applied; for 
he who is bleſſed with a plentiful fortune, and has 
alſo the art of enjoying it, may live much more 
happy than he could without it: yet even in this 
favourable circumſtance, there will be required a 


ſtricter government and ſelfl- command; elſe where 


perſons have it in their power to gratify every in- 
clination to the full, they may be tempted to run 
ny exeer'' 5 een ee BOIL 2 

A rich man muſt in many reſpects live like a 
poor man, elſe his riches will be no advantage, but 
z ſnare to him: he muſt uſe exerciſe, which is vo- 
luntary labour, and he mult often practiſe forbear- 
ance out'of choice, which the poor are forced to do 
out of neceſſity; and after all, he cannot taſte the 
pleaſures of ſenſe in much greater perfection than 
others, becauſe they are beſt enjoyed with tempe- 
rance and at ſmall expence;; but he may purchaſe 
4 greater ſhare of the ' pleaſures of the mind; he 
may adorn the ſcene wherein he lives, and will 


have leiſure to contemplate the beauties of nature 


and of art. He may have all the advantage of edu- 
cation, and good inſtruction, and opportunity to im- 
prove his mind by travel, and the beſt con verſati- 
on: but his main privilege will be, the having it 
in his power to do acts of kindneſs and generoſity, 


to raiſe drooping merit, to relieve the unfortunate 


ana 
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and diſtreſſed, and to befriend all about him in, 
the moſt effectual manner: Here be ſhould bend 

ö all his endeavours to excel, and make this his prin- 

I cipal care, as it is indeed the moſt glorious uſe of 
riches, and will certainly turn to the beſt account. 

I is this which yields the moſt exquiſite plea- 
ſure and hereby he will gain honour and eſteem 
from all mankind, and allo lay up for himſelf a 
more ineſtimable treaſure, which can never be lolt 
or taken umhin 57 onion en 
Bur ſurely he muſt be loſt to all ſenſe of ſhame, 
and wholly ignorant of his own true happineſs, who 
ſuffers all his views to center in a narrow felf-inter-- 
eſt ; who can ſee a worthy object in want, while he 
is able to relieve him, or is ever backward to ſerve 
his friends and country, who ought. to be as dear 
to him as himſelf. 2 #3; ofa 


Sect. III. How the pleaſures of the under. 
ſtanding and of the imagination are to be | 
C „% UH 

HE pleaſures of the underſtanding and imagina- = 
1 tion are highly valuable, as they yield a more = 
refined entertainment than the joys of ſenſe, or the 


low gratification of the love of mony ; yet even 
theſe may be purſued too far, as is generally ac- 
knowleged to be the caſe, when mens thoughts are 
wholly turned this way, to the neglect of the 
more important and neceſſary cares of life. The | 
Virtuoſo, the Ghymiſt, the Mathematician, and the MW 
Poet, are all of them ſometimes ſo tranſported, 
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each in his own way, with the ſeveral objects they 
have in view, as to be entirely regardleſs of every 
thing elſe. So enchanting is beauty, that whoever 
enters into a deep contemplation of any branch of 
it, is ſure to be ſmitten ; and though the pleaſure 
he receives is never fo great, yet as the buſy part 
of mankind will ſcarce allow any thing to be a real 
good, or of any uſe, unleſs it tends to increaſe a 
man's fortune; they are apt to look on theſe men 
of deep ſpeculation with ſome ſort of pity, judging 
them to be a little touched in their brain, and un- 
der a degree of madneſs. > 74 | {DA 
Bor this elegance of fancy will be moſt apt to 
draw us to inconvenience, when weare not content 
with ſeeing and admiring, but muſt be aiming at 
the property and poſſeſſion; for by this means, a per- 
ſon of a moſt ample fortune, having his imaginati- 
on too ſtrongly turned for ſuch things as ſtately 
buil lings, gardens, ſtatues, pictures, equipages, 
and ſuch- like exhibitions of grandeur, may run out 
ſo tar, till the year's income will not anſwer the ex- 
pence ; and he will find that he has lavifhed a- 
way that wealth upon ſuperfluous amuſements, 


which ought to have been reſerved for more im- 


portant and neceſſary occaſions. - YE 
Bur whoever has leiſure to apply himſelf to the 
ſtudy of beauty, and would improve it to the beſt 
advantage, ſhould endeavour principally to form his 
taſte according to the beſt judgment, and the true 
ſtandard and rule of reaſon ; for though this ſenſe 
is naturally implanted in all men, yet by imitati- 
on, and evil habit, it may be vitiated and depraved, 
and we may be led to overlook the higher orders of 
. beauty, 
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beauty, and to fix our attention on ſuch as are of 


an inferior ſort; and even amongſt thoſe of the 


ſame kind, we may fancy and admire ſuch as are 
mean and trival, containing but a ſmall ſhare of 
real beauty, and conſequently can afford no true or 
lalting pleaſure. ee e 
A MAN muſt cultivate his reaſon, and improve 
his natural genius, ere he can clearly diſcern what is 
truly agreeable and entertaining, what is preferable 
and principal in theſe ſubjects of eſtimation ; and 
it will require ſome ule and practice, ere he can 
form his reliſh accordingly. Harmoiy and proporti- 
on, on which beauty depends, are tounded in na- 
ture; nor will they be as we fancy them, or be 
governed by humour or the prevailing opinion. 
THEREFORE whoever would attain to a true taſte 
of beauty, mult endeavour to frame it according to 
the juſt ſtandard of nature; and it will coſt him ſome 
pains to call in queſtion his early prejudices, and re- 


claim his fancy from the power of faſhion and 


education, to commit it to the guidance of reaſon. 

WHERE this is not done we ſhall certainly be 
betrayed into wrong judgments, and by degrees 
the ſenſe will be altered, and the taſte will be de- 
praved. IT is this way that men are brought to 
prefer artifice to honeſty, pleaſure to virtue, and 
can ſometimes part with their honour, and barter 
inward worth and beauty for ſplendid trifles with- 
out. 


politer arts, how apt are we to run into a falſe re- 
liſh? Many are delighted with what is gothic and 
irregular in architecture, with a falle ſtile in 


painting 


8 


Ie we regard only the ſtudy of nature, and the 
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painting, with groteſque and monſtrous figures, 
gloſſy paint, and glaring colours; and in muſic, 
that does not always pleaſe the moſt which is ac- 
cording to the beſt manner, and trueſt harmony. 


- Wrra ſome we bebold iets and cockle-ſhells 


ſurveyed. with the deepeſt attention; being con- 
ſtantly buſied in framing hypotheſes and imaginary 
ſyſtems, whereby the various operations of nature 
are accounted for, and whimſically explained: not 
content in filent obſervation to admire that harmo- 


ny and order, that reigns through the whole crea - 


tion, they ſeem to be more delighted with the ficti- 
ons of their own brains; can cenſure and find 
fault with the contrivance of infinite wiſdom, and 
deform the beautiful order of things, with their 
vain imaginations and fond conceits. | 


Ir is alſo owing to a manifeſt wrong fancy, when: 


per ſons are ſo fond of novelty, as to neglect what is 
truly beautiful and agreeable, and can be pleaſed 
with nothing but what is ſtrange and uncommon, 
wonderful and ſurprizing. For though it is the frail- 
ty of our nature, that we cannot be pleaſed with 
any thing long, but muſt be relisved with ſome- 
thing new, yet that novelty which adds freſh 
charms to beauty has nothing pleafing in itſelf, 
But they who are far gone in this taſte, fall in love 
with any thing for the fake of its rareneſs, and deſ- 
piling that beautiful ſimplicity which is plainly to 
be diſcerned in the moſt common ſubje&s, come at 
laſt to delight in what is myſterious and miraculous, 
monſtrous and prodigious. i IH 
IT is owing to this vitiated reliſh, that hiſtorians 
are not ſatisfied with ſuch n-rrations and deſcripti- 
ons, 
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ons, as would be both inſtructive and entertaining; 
but they muſt often be inventing ſomething ſtrange 
and aſtoniſhing to embelliſh their works, and deal 
ſo much in omens; prodigies and!apparitions.. The 


—ͤ— — — . 
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. | writers of voyages,cand travels, love to ſtretch be - | 
FF yond the bounds of truth, and relate ſomething i 
marvellous and incredible; and even the moſt ccie- 
| If Srated poets do abound in deſcriptions of things 
quite out of nature, which are certainly more fit to 
: excite laughter than any other paſſion; for even 


fiction itfelf ſhould bear ſome reſemblance to truth, 
and appear with an air of probability, elſe, how- 


| ever it may pleaſe the ignorant and the vulgar, it 
| will hardly paſs with men of juſt diſcernment. 


There is indeed in all men a natural propenſit 
to wonder at what they do not underſtand, de- 
„ lighting to be amuſed with fabulous narrati- 
ons and idle dreams, which lays a foundation ſor 
the wildeſt enthuſiaſm, and makes the weak and ig- 
norant become the dupes of artful men, who know 
f how to manage this foible of the human nature 
te their ona nn no bo ie, Het 607 
YET the ſtudy and ſurvey of theſe forts of beau- 
i ties, when duly regulated, is in many branches of 
i it, beſides the immediate pleaſure which it yields, 
attended with very great advantage. That ſtrict 
attention to mathematical demonſtrations which 
f the pleaſing ſpeculation inſenſibly leads us to, gives 
˖ young minds a quickneſs of perception, and a habit 
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of clear and concluſive reaſoning, which will lead wn 
: them to the diſcovery of truth in every ſubject; YH 
. and as it prevents.them from being impoſed on by i 
. weak and {uperficial arguments, it will tend to ba- = 


D niſh 
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niſh all errors and prejudice, credulity and ſuper- : 


R Tr | F 
Tux improvements in natural knowlege, beſides 
many uſeful inventions for the eaſe and conveni- 
ence of life, will lead us into moſt exalted and en- 
tertaining ſpeculations, and make the face of na- 
ture appear moſt fair. Here every inquiſitive 
mind may be convinced, that in the main, all 
things are ordered for the beſt, by the molt con- 
ſummate wiſdom. That in this univerſal ſyſtem, 
all the ſeveral parts have a mutual relation and 
ſubſerviency to each other; and while the various 
orders of beings are endowed with thoſe powers 
and inclinations, which lead them (though not un- 
erringly) to their particular good, we have cauſe to 


believe that all are over- ruled fo, as to conſpire to 


the general advantage. a 96 : 

THxis concluſion is moſt reaſonable, becauſe ſo 
far as our knowlege does extend, all is diſpoſed ac- 
cording to perfect order ; and if ſome things do ap- 
pear irregular and confuſed, that muſt be owing to 
the ſhortneſs of our ſight, and our want of capaci- 
ty to comprehend the whole ſyſtem, and diſcover 
all the various relations as they regard particulars: 


though there is apparently in all things a mixture 
of evil, yet that may be productive of much great- 


er good; the moſt perfect harmony ariſes from a 
compoſition of jarring and oppoſite principles. The 
reſignatlon of inferior kinds is the preſervation of 
the ſuperior; and even the errors and imperfecti- 


ons of the ſeveral parts do probably contribute to 


the order and perfection of the whole. 


THIS 
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Tus eonſideration may help to inſpire worthy 
conceptions of the divine being, and correct all 
falſe and injurious repreſentations z ſhewing moſt 
clearly, that the /overerign ruler of the world is not 
influenced by weak paſſions like ourſelves; nor does 
he act in a partial and capricious manner, but go- 
verns by general, ſteady, and inviolable laws; which wn 
are as juſt, as they are unalterable: that he is not "it 
favourable to ſome of his creatures, and eruel to * 
the reſt; nor is one part of the creation the object ll 
of his peculiar care; but he is good to all, and all 4 
do equally partake of his bounty and munificence, 

enjoying as great a ſhare, of good as is ſuited to 

their condition; that there are no flaws, nor mi- 

{takes, no diſorder, nor confuſion in this amiable 
adminiſtration, where all is conducted by infinite 

wiſdom and goodneſs. bk nach; 


EEE 
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"PAT the practice of moral goodneſs and virtue | 
yields the ' greateſt pleaſure, and that we I 
ought therefore principally to cultivate ſuch a diſ- At 
polition, has been already ſhewn ; but even here 
will be required great circumſpection, and à care- 
ful uſe of reaſon, elſe the very beſt affections, not 
being governed by reaſon, may prove hurtful to 
ourſelves, and injurious to others 

NATURE has implanted in our breaſts this Hm. 
thy, as a ſecret charm, to draw us to the perform- 
ance. of all ſocial duties, making it the _ | 


Sect. IV. Of the management of the ſocial af-- 4 
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of every particular, to work towards the general 
good; and therefore we ſnould make that the con- 
ftant rule of our conduct, and ſo far as a moſt free 
and impartial reaſon can direct us, endeavour to 
avoid being deceived with falſe appearances ; and 
not ſuffer a partial and miſtaken benevolence to uſurp 
the place of that which ought to be rational and 
juſt, and conſequently wniver/el and entire. 
As we ought upon all occaſions carefully to ex- 
amine, whether what we take to be our good, may 
not in the main prove the reverſe of it; fo eſpeci- 
ally in that chief part of good, which conſiſts in 
giving way to ſympathy, and in doing good to o- 
thers, we ſnhould proceed with all due care and de- 
hberation : Here we ought to ſuſpend even the mo- 
tions of benevolence, till we have well conſidered, 
whether what we are prompted to from a principle of 
kindneſs, will really be conducing to the general 
goed; or whether what we deſign as a benefit to 
one,' may not prove an infury to another : for we 
ought ſo to regulate this very beſt and nobleſt diſ- 
polition, as that it may not be partial and narrow, 
and limited to a few, but entire and univerſal, ex- 
tended in a juſt proportion to all mankind, - 


Fox whatever is acted contrary to the general 


principle of humanity, through a partial, though 
ever ſo kind and generous affection, is in itſelf an 
inconſiſtency, far from yielding any true and laſting 
fatisfaCtion ; it is only a falſe and deceitful good, 
and the pleaſure it affords, deprives us of much 
greater pleaſure, and will be fure, ſooner or latter, 
to bring upon us ſorrow and remorſe, _ yu 
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BENE VOLENCE ſhould. indiſpenſibly oblige us te 
io juſtice to all, in the firſt place, and not to wrong 
or injure any; when this is ſecured, it will give 
full ſcope to the exerciſe of kindne/3 and com puſſton, 
bounty and generoſity, towards proper olfecte, 1b 
far as our ability will extend; but to do good to o- 
thers, by bringing a greater evil upon ourſelves, is 


what no rational benevolence will require; neither 
is it conſiſtent with the general good, to which a juſt 


degree of felf-love, in every particular, and a due 

regard to ſelf-intereſt is abſolutely neceſſary, * 
BENEVOLENCE itfelf may exceed its due bounds, 

when it runs into mad profafion and extravagance ; 


and be ſides that, good-nature and kindneſs, to an 


exceſs, has in it fomething too cheap and eaſy; fo 
far from being valued as it ought to be, it is rather 
apt to be deſpiſed, fo that it ſeems to require ſome- 


times a mixture of aſperity, oppoſition, and reſent- 


ment; for there is no man, how great ſoever his 
benevolence may be, who can live in the conſtant 
exerciſe of kindnefs to all about him, but he will 
ſometimes be provoked to anger, and meet with 


juft oocalions of reſentment and diſpleaſure. We. 


are not always led to do good to others, but ate 
ſometimes moved ſtrongly the contrary way, to 
their hurt and prejudice, by other incitements; which 
indeed mens jarring intereſts, and the principles 


implanted in their nature are apt enough to produce. 


IT is this mixture of the mild and fierce, which 
begs to invigorate and enliven human affaits, 
wit 


motion, if it was not quickened by oppoſition, 
would in 2 manner ſtand quite ſtill; and it alſo 
5 L 2 helps 
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helps to raiſe the value of any character. For in 
common eſtimation, it is not ſufficient that a man 
is beloved as a friend, and known to be generous, 
bountiful, and kind, but he muft alſo upon ſome 
occaſions exert himſelf vigorouſly, in the vindi- 
ctive way, ſo as to be dreaded as an enemy, elſe he 
will not be ſo much regarded, | 
WE ſhould not only ſtudy to do acts of kindneſs 
and beneficence, but every one ought alſo to em- 
ploy ſome part of his care, to guard againſt the i 
deſigns of ſuch as would impoſe upon and injure 
him As there are many who through ſome fault 
in their temper, or elſe through wrong practice, are 
brought to love themſelves too much, and others 
too little; theſe will not ſcruple (when intereſts 


do interfere, as will often happen) to ſeek their 
own advantage at another's expence. - This they 
will not ſtick to do by open violence and injuſtice, 


when they have the power, or elſe they will chuſe 
to work by the more ſecret way of artifice and 
deceit. Therefore whoever has but a ſmall ſhare 
of experience in the world, will be cautious how 
he truſts to fair pretences, and will alſo defend 
himſelf, as well as he is able, againſt manifeſt out- 
rages and abuſe, | 


YET with all his precaution, he will ſometimes 


be deceived, and as he will often meet with open 
injuries and affronts, this will not fail to move his 
indignation, and ſometimes call out loudly for re- 
venge ; reſentment of injuries being as natural to 
mankind, as gratitude to a benefactor, or as bene- 
volence is at firſt view towards thoſe, whoſe mo- 
ral qualities we are ſtrangers to, and from whom 
es | ED | We 
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we never received either good or harm, and is 


perhaps a no leſs neceſſary ingredient in their com- 


poſition : but it is moſt certain, that love and 
friendſhip, harmony and peace, will always ap- 
pear to us to be the right ſkate of ſociety, as hatred 
and anger, contention and war, is the wrong ſtate ; 
and though, according to the preſent conſtitution 
of things, both theſe muſt unavoidably be blended 
together, as in the private ſyſtem pleaſure is mix- 
ed with pain; yet we always wiſh there may be as 
much of the one, and as little of the other as poſ- 
ſible; and every man would ſtrive to form his tem- 
per to the amiable and agreeable part, rather than to 
the odious and perverſe. 5 | 

SyMraTHyY and kind affection, under juſt reſtricti- 


ons, ought certainly to be cheriſhed ; and though 


it ſhould grow greater by indulgence, there will 
be no great harm; it is but to grow better natured, 
and to enjoy more and more the higheſt and the 
nobleſt pleaſure, which will not ſurely be contrary 
to our true intereſt, | * 
Ix all immoderate ſelf- love could be reſtrained, 
and we could learn to love our neighbour as our- 


ſelves, and do unto others even as we could wiſn 


they ſhould do unto us, this would be the perfecti- 
on of charity and benevolence. And if we could 
ſuppreſs the riſing motions of reſentment, ſo far as 


to forgive thoſe who do us wrong; return good 


for evil, and even to love our enemies, or-at leaſt 
not to hate them for any particular harm done 
to ourſelves; this is no more than what Chriſtiani- 


iy does abſolutely require of us. The commands 
4 | L 3 ; of 
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of our holy religion will ſrom their own juſt autho- 
rity ſure claim an implicit obedience: yet if we 
will alſo hearken to the voice of reaſon, it will con, 
vince us, that all theſe precepts are righteous and 


good, perfectly adapted to our preſent, as well as 


future happineſs. And though notwithſtanding 
our great proſeſſions of chriſtianity, experience 
ſhews us, that humility, meeknels, and charity, 
are not very faſhionable qualities, and this practice 
of ſorgiveneſs is contrary to the way of the world; 
yet if we cauld attain to it, though it were but in 
part, it would not perhaps be found ſuch egregi: 
ous folly as is generally imagined ; becauſe it 
would prevent abundance of vexation and diſturb 
ance,” and contribute nat a little ta the caſe and 
tranquillity of our lives. It would render a man 
ſuperior to thoſe ſtorms of paſſion, that wrath and 
provocation, which involve the lower world in 

trife and variance, and create ſo much more unear 
book than is neceſſary to the generality of man- 
ind. | ; N £3 PS 1 85 
Tuovan the wiſdom of the world lays it down 
as an eſtabliſhed maxim, that every man ſhould be 
active to defend his right, and viudicate his honour, 
and therefore ought highly to reſent an indiguity or 
@buſe ; yet it muſt be allowed, that in ſome caſes 
at leaſt, a generous forginene/s of injury is more 


hoxourable than revenge ;.'and is alſo in common 


prudence much more eligible, nat only as it helps 


to keep the mind calm and eaſy, but allo as it tends 
to create peace; and make our enemies our friends; 
ior ſuch a conduct may ſometimes put a l 

| Ps 55 that 
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that animoſity, which the retorting of abuſes, and 


retaliating ill oſſices, might have rendered perpetual. 


| And thus it appears, that this ſocial paſſion, if it 
is not partial and miſguided, if it does not exceed 
its due bounds, and is careful not to render itſelf 
deſpiſed by being too forward and eaſy; and laſtly, 
if ix is ſo managed, as not to. treſpaſs too much 
upon private intereſt, it cannot be too much indulg- 
ed ; becauſe it is the exerciſe of kindneſs and be- 
nevolence which yields the trueſt happineſs, and 
ſome of its moſt difficult and ſelf-denying duties, 
which ſeem to be molt contrary to ſelf-love, are 
found in the main, to tend much to our private ad- 
o orfferurt ao ry -4 ib. cg | 
Bur if ſelf-intereſt and benevolence were ever {a 
much oppoſed to each other, yet in many caſes, 
the former may decently. yield to the-force of the 
latter; as for inſtance, if any perſon is willing to 
ſuffer any hardſhip, or even death itſelf, to ſave his 
friend whom he highly values, from the ſame evils 
which he chuſes to undergo; this is no harm to 
the public ; the moment of good or evil to the 
whole, being equal in both cafes, neither is fuch 
an action blameable, but on the contrary will be 
always admired and applauded.  _ 
Also were a man to lay down his life in defence 
of his country, though the advantage accruing to. 
particular perſons will not equal the evil that he 
fuffers, yet as great numbers are likely to be gain- 
ers by what he voluntarily. throws away, it is no 
loſs to the public, but on the contrary, is eſteemed 


highly uſeful and beneficial. And as no govern- 
ment or community can long ſubſiſt, nor be ſe- 
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cure from being injured, and oppreſſed by their 
neighbours, unleſs the members thereof be reſolute 
to hazard their lives in its defence; therefore a 
contempt of death, in ſo good a cauſe, will always 
appear amiable and eligible, notwithſtanding all par- 
tial and ſelfiſh eſtimations of happineſs. | 
| In theſe caſes, the generous paſſion will not bear 
to be controlled ; diſdaining that ſelf-intereſt ſhould 
be brought in competition, or even ſo much as 


thought of. 80 raviſhing is the pleaſure, that | 
men regard not the ſuffering, and their memory is 


treated with univerſal honour and eſteem : | dulce 
et. decorum will crown every action of that kind, 


even though it ſhould prove. unſuccesful, and 


1 of ente the end for which it was deſigned. 


Sed. V. Of t he ſenſe of r ight ont 18 bow. 
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HOUGH from a 8 of benevolence, 

. we bear good-will to mankind, yet the mo- 

ral ſenſe makes a great diſtinction; increaſing ve- 

ry much this general benevolence towards ſome, 

while it quite deſtroys it with regard to others, and 

ſubſtitutes the contrary paſſions of hatred, and ill 

will, in its room. It is this which inſpires the 

higheſt reſpect and eſteem, and alſo. excites the 

ſtrongeſt averſion and ſcorn, driving men to the 
utmoſt extremes of loving and hating. 


AND as thoſe affections which RE in 


| their behaviour towards each other, do principally 


lake their riſe from this original, therefore it js of; 


the 
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the” laſt -importatice; that this nbeurul' fenſe of 
right and wrong ſnould be directed by reaſon; 
and that the paſſions of love and hatred thould not 


be: miſapplied.. 


_ -» WHENEVER that happens, which indeed is but 
too often, it. muſt of neceſſity create infinite miſ- 
chiefs and diſorders in ſociety ; good men will be 
injuriouſly treated, while the bad ſhall be applaud- 
ed and careſſed; nay ſo far may people be delud- 
ed, that the beſt and moſt deſerving of mankind, 
may ſometimes be purſued with the moſt cruel hat- 
red, and made to ſuffer the greateſt wrongs; while 
the worthleſs and inſignificant, or even the wick 
ed and immoral, ſhall be advanced tothe higheſt 
dignities and honours. {en 
Bor as every affection is governed by opinion, 
this irregularity in theſe moral paſſions, mult pro- 
ceed from ſome falſe and miſtaken opinions; as when 


we ſuppoſe that men have in them thoſe morally 


good or evil qualities which they have not, and 
when we take that to be morally good, or e vil, 
and conſequengl#WMhiable or odious, which is not 
gl, PRO 
_ Trar love and efteem which naturally riſes in 
our minds towards: any perſon of eminent moral 


goodneſs, is certainly a moſt pleaſing affection, and 


the exerciſe of virtuous friendſhip yields the moſt 
exalted delight; but here our chief care ſhould be 
to form right opinions of perſons, and not to be 
impoſed upon by ſpecious pretences; and falſe re- 
preſentations; and much more ſhould we be cau- 
tious not to impoſe upon ourſelves, by unjuſt and 
partial determinations, where ſelf-intereſt is ſome 
(n way 
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way concerned; no little ſervices done to our» 
ſelves, nor flattery, though ever filtully applied ; 
no agreement in ſentiments, nor ſimilitude of 
manners, ſhould biaſs men ſo far, as to lead them 
into wrong judgments, and poſſeſs them with too 
favourable an opinion of any perſons, ſo as to be- 


lieve them to have that moral excellence, which 


they really want, And eſpecially we ought to call 
in all the powers of reaſon to our aid, to diſtinguiſh 
carefully what is ſound and right, in human tenth 
ment and affection, from what is vitious and 
wrong; that ſo we may admire only wbat 8 
praiſe-worthy, and not to ſuffer our natural notions 
of what is amiable and excellent, to be perverted» 

In order to aſſign the juſt value of every thing in 
life, the ſole meafure and ſtandard ſhould be taken 
from moral rectitude, or the apparent tendency of 
mens diſpoſitions and actions to the general good. 
By this rule we may readily diſtinguiſh betwixt the 
good and the bad ; and as the former will always 
claim our reſpect and eſteem, the latter will be 
treated With ſcorn and contempt. But to form a- 
ny other diſtinctions amongſt men, and to mark 
them. gut for our love or batred upon any other 
foundation, is both injurious and unreaſonable: 
friendſhip ſo ill grounded can yield no true nor na- 
tural ſatis faction, but will be fure to create diſturb- 
ance and regret, whenever men come to difcover 
heir miſtake. e e 
Txt degree of love and eſteem, due to any cha · 


racter, ſeems to be in a great meaſurs phportion - 


able to the moral goodneſs. and virtue Which it 


reaſon, 
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reaſan, is Si amiable, though the ability to do 
good be never ſo ſmall, or though the attempts to- 
wards it ſhould prove unſuccesful. There are alle 
many things, Which though not morally excellent 
in themſelves, yet when joined with virtue, do ren: 
der it more illuſtrious and beneficial ; but as it has 
been already ſhewn, that theſe great abilities, if 
hoy ys not united with a kind diſpoſuion, will be 
ſo far from being uſeful to ſociety, that they will 
prove molt dangerous and deſtructive; therefore to 
ſet a high value upon theſe things, apart ſrom what 
can only make them truly valuable, and to treat 
them with admiration and applauſe, muſt certainly 


be very abſurd... And yet from a falſe taſte of 


many are honaured and adored, . for being placed 
in high ſtations, or being poſſeſſed of | great power, 
titles, and preferments, without any thing elſe to 
recommend them; and others are admired for their 
policy and cunning, to out-wit and deceive thoſe 


they have to do with ; or far a ſuperior underſtand- 
ing and capaciops mind, unaccompanied with an ha- 


neſt heart ; greet wealth and niches. beſtow. on 


ſome all excellence and perfeRion.; while others 


for their courage and military exploits, nat in defence 


of their country, but to ſer ve their own ambition, HE 
have been celebrated and renowned for heroes, who 


in reality. were no better than robbers and deſtroyers, 
Bx equeation and wropg iuſtruci jon, early incul- 
cated, falſe opinions may be imbibed, and a fal 
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rable and ſacred: and thus we are drawn in to ho- 
nour. and admire ſome perſons, for what is not 
morally” good, and to hate and deſpiſe others, for 
that which is no way erz. Hence it is that di- 
ſtinctions are formed, and diviſions made as to 
ſects in religion; and thence proceeds the moſt 
malignant ſpirit of party, of ſuch infinite miſchief 
to the public, as well as deſtructive of private hap- 
pineſs, wherever it obtains. = . 
Bur where reaſon has its due influence, and the 
moral ſenſe is not wofully depraved, this incenſe 

pf” praiſe will never be offered to any thing but 
e j en 

Tr ſincere reſpect and eſteem, which is of fo 
ſweet a favour, and of ſuch ineſfimable value, is in 
its nature moſt nice and delicate; it will not be 
commanded by power, nor is it to be purchaſed with 
gold ; it will never be given to wit without huma- 
nity, nor to valour without uſtice: it is not to be 
won by glittering ornaments, nor awed. by /olemn 
airs, and reverential robes ; but it will always wait 
upon the worthy and deſerving, even when they 
do not court it, but rather ſeem to decline it. 
Tos actions and diſpoſitions, - which are kind, 
generous, and beneficent, and do evidently tend to 
the general good, will always appear amiable, and 
win our love and eſteem of the agent, even though - 
| we receive no advantage from them; but if they 
are beneficial to us, they excite a farther affection, 
called protitade, i 90 EDDLND 2olpl, ard f's 
© Tms is the higheſt improvement ↄf benevo- 
Jence ; ſor nature has determined us moſt eminent- 
Iy to reſpe& thoſe moral good qualities of _ 
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which affect ourſelves, and has given us the ſtrong: 
eſt impreſſions of good - will towards thoſe who are 
kind and friendly to us. Hence will ariſe no ſmall 
encouragement to do acts of kindneſs and beneh- 


_ cence, when. the benefaQtor is ſure to gain, one 


time or other, an addition to his happineſs, by 
a ſuitable return from the perſons obliged : or if 
that is not in their power, by a conſtant grateful 
acknowlegement, and the ſincereſt expreſſions of 
love and gratitude, which from the meaneſt of 
mankind is always plealing. 
Ir is alſo of no ſmall moment, that as our abi- 
lity to do good is limited to a narrow. compals, 
leſt our benevolence ſhould be loſt or become uſe- 
leſs, by being equally extended to multitudes at 
a great diſtance, whoſe intereſts we could not be 
able to promote; nature has ordered that it ſhall 


be more powerfully. attracted by objects that are 


near, than by ſuch as are diſtant and remote.. Thus 
the general good-will, which we bear to all man- 
kind, is heightencd into eſteem for thoſe of aur c- 
quaintance, whoſe moral qualities are known to be 
good; and it is ſtill farther improved into gratitude, 
towards thoſe who have obliged us with Kindel 
and favours ; and thus a foundation is laid for the 
ſtricteſt ties of friendſbip, amonglt relations, nei gb. 
bours, and acquaintance, by the endearing intercourſe 
r; ̃̃— on 

Axp whoever is wanting in this diſpoſition, or 
fails to ſhew a grateful ſenſe of a benefit received, 
and a ſtrong benevolence towards his benefattor, is 
looked upon as the wor ſt of mankind, and always' 
treated with the utmoſt deteltation. The abſence 


Lat! 


ha 


Faire ſome care and caution, leſt our obligations to 
ne particular perſons ſhou Id interfere with that 
general benevolence we owe to all, and we ſhould 
de drawn to engage in ſuch meaſures, as may be 
injurious to others, and inconſiſtent with the gene- 
ral good. The ties of gratitude, how binding ſo- 
ever they may be, ſhould never lead us to do any 
thing contrary to the rules of juſtice and honouf; 
for whenever that happens, we fhall not fail to 
blame, and reproach ourſelyes afterwards. _ 

Tar fame moral ſenſe, which determines us to 
approve of ſome fort of ſentiments, diſpolitions 
and actions, does as naturally lead us to be offended 
with others. For as all the kind and focial affecti- 
ons, and whatever is morally good, do make a 


character appear exceeding amiable, and always 
give us pleaſure and delight, whenever, they are 


preſented to our view; ſo on the other hand, the 
wait or abſence of theſe, and much more, every 
contrary n, renders a character odious 
and ene and always gives us diſturbance in 
the view and repreſenta tion. 
Ax thus we if we compare theſe oppoſite paſh- 


ons with each other, without conſidering the happy 


conſequences and effects of the one, and the in 
chiefs produced in ſociety by the other, it appears 
that every affection of kindneſs and ate e- 
very motion of friendſhip, and, good- will, is 5 
tea 
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their actions, we | 
ing diſadvantageous opinions of any perſons ; but 
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preſſion of hatred and 
4 plen 40 ER is a real pain and diſturb- 


real pledfire ; while every im 


anger is a 4% 


ance, and . , Whoever has any regard to 


his own e N eaſe and fatisfaction, would 
chuſe the one, and avid the other AS wack ws 
poſſible, or at leaſt he would not create to himſelf 75 


more oecaſions of uneaſineſs than are neceſſary. 
Ir is true indeed, that whenever the ſocial 5 
fections appear to be weak and deficient, and over- 
wered by the ſelfiſh appetites, this ſo defaces the 
anty of a character, that we can no longer view 
it with pleaſure and approbation; and if it was 
poſſible for this Hmpathy, or love to thoſe of our 


own kind, to be wholly wanting in the conſtituti- 


on of any hutnan creature, ſo that he ſhould be 


entirely governed by felfmneſe or malice, it is 


hard to coneeive how fuch a oneeotild be treated 
95 than with the utmoſt ae and deteſta- 


do as all depetids: pon opinion, we ought here 
to uſe our utmoſt care, not to entertain wor 
nion of any perſons than they deſerve, by appel. 
ing them to have morally ill qualities, Which 
are free from. As we cannot fee into the Hearts A 
others, but muſt judge of their diſpoſitions," by 
t never to be 


rather ſuſpend our * — till we fates car 


examined every cireumſtanee, and hen we Have I 


done, we ſhould-put the bef auen apon e- 
very action that it will admit of. 15 


A MODERATE knowlege of the world will ave 5 


A man cautious, how he truſts to fair NOS and 
| warn 


haſty in form- 
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warn him to be upon his guard, againſt the wiles of 
crafty and ſelf-intereſted perſons; yet in the main, 
when we form our judgments of others, an error on 
the favourable ſide will be molt pardonable; and 
the general-benevolence we bear to all men, ſhould 
make us preſume that they are not wanting in the 
common affections of humanity, till we have evi- 
dent proofs of the contrarrrrr. 
, THERE are many actions, which may appear to 
be morally evil, which yet ought to undergo a mild- 
er cenſure, when they do not proceed from an id 
principle, but from kind affection, though partial, 
and miſguided, ſo as to produce more harm than 
good ; and this in ſome caſes merits.com paſſion, ra- 
ther than hatred, and ſhould excite our endea- 
vours to tei the miſtake. e ning 
Wx there is ſome ſhare. of humanity in the 
temper, and the fault is not in the heart, but pro- 
ceeds entirely from a ſhort and partial vieu, and. 
from a fal/e judgment of things, it is thought to be 
more excuſeable, - becauſe there is a poſſibility. of 
amendment; and it may ſhew. how neceſſary it is, 
that every paſſion ſhould be reſtrained, arid govern- 
ed by reaſon ; becauſe through too great kmdneſs 
and friendſhip to ſome particular perſons, or an ex- 
ceſs of gratitude to their benefactors, many have 
been drawn in to do actions inconſiſtent with the 


general good, and brought to ſuffer by the hand of 


As the very beſt affections may be miſguided, ſo 
they may alſo ſometimes be overcome by ſudden 
ſtarts, and fallies of contrary paſſions, which yet 


Juſtice, for notorious crimes, 


. . * lf | 
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may be excuſed, if the main tenor of a man's con- 


duct is right and good. | | | 
Too great a propenſity to entertain odious opi- 
nions of others, and to hate and deſpiſe them upon 
Night grounds, mult proceed from a great want of 
humanity, or from a falſe judgment of ourſelves and 
others : for whoever. underitands the frame and 
conſtitution of his own ſpecies, and conſiders well 
the great variety and ſtrength of their paſſions, and 
the weakneſs of their reaſon, will make great allow- 
ences for human frailty ; and if he is not guilty of 
ſelf-deceit, but can look into himſelf with an im- 
rtial eye, he may ſee enough there to make 
im leſs forward to cenſure others. 
| TntxE is a mixture of good and ill in all cha- 
raters ; the moſt excellent endowments are often 
attended with great blemiſhes and imperfettions ; 
and if we ſearch for the moſt ſhinmg qualities, we 
ſhall often find them obſcured by remarkable de- 
fects. But ſtill where the moral goodneſs is ſuffi- 
cient to outweigh the evil in any perſons, they 
ought ſo far to be the objects of our love and e- 
ſteem, and the worſt ought not to ſhare a greater 
degree of hatred, than is proportional to the exceſ5 
of their ill qualities above the good. Fu 
WE ought thereſore to ſuppreſs as much as poſ- 
ſible all the motions of pride, or immoderate ſelf-e- 
ſteem, which makes us delight to pry into other peo- 
2 faults, and beware of hearkening to any fal/e 
ſuggeſtions, or unfair repreſentations, which may 
lead us into injurious opinions of any perſons. It is 
eaſy for thoſe who take upon them to drawcharaft- - 
ers, to throw ſome thing o into the ſtrongeſt li gt, | 
hes | | an 


* 
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and to ſhade and obſcure athers, ſo as ſcarce to be 
perceived; whereby they may fix our attention ſo 
much upon mens. faults. as to make us over-look 
virtues, and bring us to. entertain odious concepti- 
ons of them; as if they were wholly evil, or at 
Jeaſt deſtitute, of every thing amiable and praiſe- 
worthy, Iago 


Baur as every good man will ſcorn to be impoſed 
upon by ſuch vile miſreprefentations, ſo he will be 
cautious nat to impoſe upon himſelf, by judgin 
partially in caſes. where ſelf is concerned; he will 
not confine his eſteem to his own party, or to his 
friends, and ſuch as have done him little ſervices; 
nor on the other hand, will he entertain an ill opi- 
nion of ſuch as are in a different way of think ing, 
who may have accidentally. injured him, or by 
reaſon FT Fate intereſts may be his enemies. 
He will nat through envy detrac from another's 
worth, but he will always do juſtice to merit, e- 
ven in his adverſary, and embrace a generous e- 
nemy, on the firſt offer of reconcilement. 
As we ought not to wrong any perſons ſo far, as 
to ſuppoſe they have in them that moral evil which 
they are clear of, ſo neither ought we to Hate and 
deſpiſe them, for that which is not morally ill; pa- 
verty, N of birth, ue 3 1 
with all natural defects, blemiſhes and imperfecti- 
ons, ſhould. move our compaſſion, rather than our 
ſcorn; and we ought never to hate one another ſor 
different opinions concerning religious matters, or 
different methods of religious worſhip; though as the 
"paſſions of mankind are commonly managed, this 
occaſions an averſion immortal and irreconcileable : 
| | an 
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and the greateſt depravity of the moral ſenſe 


ſprings from ſuperſtition. „% ᷑ —j ; 
A Love of maflkind would willingly draw a veil 
over this human frailty, if the fatal miſchiefs it 


occaſions were leſs apparent; but it is eaſy to ob- 


ſerve; how by playing upon the natural fears of man- 


kind, and the dread they have of an unknown cauſe, 
whole power is not to be reſiſted, and that ſome- 
times brings upon them great calamities ; the ge- 
nerality, in all ages, have been led to believe, that 
the world was governed by an arbifram, angry, and 
vindictive being; ſubject to be highly provoked, 
and unfortunately, in his wrath, avenging himſelf 
upon others, rather than thoſe who gave the pro- 
vocation, and making innocent perſons ſuffer with 
thoſe that are criminal. „ 
nx is ſaid to ſhake the mountains with his thun- 


der, darting his lightening at the heads of guilty 


mortals. He ſometimes ſends unkindly ſeaſons, 
and blaſts the fruits of the earth, producing a fa- 
mine; or elfe he fills the air with peſtilential 
ſteams, and fweeps away great numbers by un- 


timely death. And when we find that he is offend- 


ed, he muſt be appeaſed by ſacrifices, and ſuppli- 
cations. He has alfo been repreſented as vain- 
glorious, defighting in praiſe, and like ſome eaſtern 
monarch, pleated with flattery, cringing, and mean 
proftration ; pattial to a few of his creatures, for 
flight cauſes, and cruel to the reſt, for no cauſe at 
alt. So prone are we to imagine the divine being 
like what he is fartheſt from reſembling, I mean 
ourſelves, that we caſt upon him the higheſt diſho+ 
Hour, while we afcribe thoſe weak paſſions td divint- 
1 | M 2 ._ 
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ty, which are the frailties and blemiſhes of human 
gs OT, „ of qe 
As nothing can be. ſo great a ſupport to moral 
goodneſs, as true religion; ſo nothing is ſo deſtru- 
ctive of it, as fal/e. and unworthy conceptions of the 
deity. The firm and ſteady belief of a Gop, who 


is ever repreſented as a true model, and example 


of the higheſt goodneſs and moſt exadt juſtice ; who 


orders all thing for the beſt, and conſults the hap- 


pineſs of every particular, ſo far as is conſiſtent 


with the general good ; ſuch a view of divine pro- 
vidence and bounty, extended to all, and conſtant- 
ly employed for the good of the whole, muſt contri- 
bute very much to fix a true judgment, or ſenſe 
of what is amiable and excellent; engage us to i- 
mitate fo illuſtrious a pattern, and to act in our 
narrow ſphere by the ſame principle, ſo far as our 
{mall ability will, extend, which is indeed our main 
duty, and moſt acceptable ſervice. 


HhBor if the deity is repreſented under an immoral 


character; if we take him to be cruel and unjuſt, 
partial and revengeful, this can have no other ten- 
dency, than to ſap the foundation of all moral vir- 
tue, and reverſe the natural ſenſe of right and wrong, 
by making thoſe ee amiable and adorable, 
which are really odious and deteſtable. 


Tx1s will gradually produce a partial, narrow, 


and unſociable ſpirit; and the moſt unjuſt and cru- 


el actions will be no longer viewed with abhorrence, 
but by the force of this example may come to be 
conſidered as divine, and worthy of imitaticn. 
Also when men are ſo irreligious as to imagine 
the deity to be immorol, his example will not only 
R | EE 
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have a bad influence, but his favour and reſents. 1 * 
ment will be injuriouſly and wantonl; applied, ane 
his rewards and puniſhments unequa/ly diſtributed. .” 
Thus he is often repreſented as being highly ol. | 
fended with his creatures, for making a free and 
impartial uſe of thoſe natural powers he has given 
them, to judge of what is true or falſe, Fight or 
wrong; and to regulate their conduct accordingly. 
though this is certainly no more than every mans 


Fr in conſequence of this falſe opinion of the 

divine being, thoſe who cannot reſign their under- 

| ſtanding to our direction, but ſhall preſume to dif- 

fer from us in their religious belief, and perhaps to 

| worſhip Gop in a different manner; all theſe ſhall 

hs be pointed out as the objects of bis wrath, drawing 

down his vengeance on the whole community. And 
as others may with equal reaſon paſs the ſame cen- 

fure upon us, this with the aſſiſtance of odious ap 

; pellations, and reproachful names, may ſometimes, : 

_ amongſt different perſuaſions, occaſſan à mutual ha- 1 

tred and bitter antipathy, more implacable han 
a could ariſe from any temporal intereſt whatſoever. 
Bur ſurely ſuch opinions and practices as are 

5 hurtful to none, nor directly inconſiſtent with the | 

public peace, oa They may poſſibly be ſome- 

times fooliſh and abſurd, and conſequently the pro- A 

5 er ſubjects for mirth and ridicule ; yet they ought. 

| y no means to be treated with rage and fury. _ f 

Fox whatever is ſo far deſtructive of natural af. 

fection and humanity, as to give us injurious opini- ; 
ons of others, and create in us averſion and ill-will 

towards them, without juſt cauſe, or beyond a juſt . 
88 „ degree, 
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degree, from whatever notion or principle it may 
be advanced, it js utterly inconfiten with the hap- 
pineſs of” fociety.; and as it is a hindrance to the 
practice of virtue, it is ſo far repugnant to the wel- 
fare of every particular: It defitoy s that peace and 
tranquillity of mind, that eaſe and good- humour, 
0 effential ts Hur felicity; is productive of no- 
thing but continual rancour, and in its conſequence 
will be ſure to bring upon us ſorrow and remorſe. 
Wx the moral qualities of any perſons appear 
to be whally evil, and their actions extremely hurt- 
ful to others, they raiſe in us not only hatred and 
averſion, but 210 indignation, ſuſpending for a 
time, that kindneſs and good-will which we natu- 
rally bear to all, moving us forcibly the contrary 
way, and inciting us to their harm and deſtruclion, 
as creatures that are pernicious to the reſt of their, 
Bur this paſſion of anger and reſentment is moſt | 
frequently and moſt powerfully kindled by injuries 
done to ou;Jelves, becauſe we are apt to be very 
ſenſibly affected with that moral evil in others, by 
which we ourſelves come to be ſufferers; and this 
in a juſt degree, is very requiſite, as it fortifies 
us to repel injury, and reſiſt Violence when offered. 
Ix any creature was wholly void of this paſſion, | 
and could be fo tame, as patiently to bear all in- 
dignities, ſuch a one wah not expeck io be very 
free from inſults and abuſer e is of no ſmall eff. 
cacy to reſtrain men from ill actions, when they 
know that they ſhall incur not only the hatred and- 
ill-will of all er but alſo the vengeance of 
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olence and harm to another, is often deterred from 
the execution, when he perceives, by the riſing 
motions of this paſſion, that it will not paſs unpunrſh- 
e4. But certainly we ought here to practiſe for. 
bearance and reſtraint, becauſe too much indul- 
gence to reſentment” is ſcarce confiftent' with our 
happineſs. All the fatisfaction we can receive in 
gratifying revenge, is only a ſhort-lived joy, that 
reſults from the removal of a moſt grie vous and 
tormenting anguiſſi; and which is often followed 
by heavy and laſting remorſe. We' ought there- 
fore to avoid it as much as poſlible, and eſpecially 
to guard againſt the exceſs of this paſſion, ſo de“ 
ſtructive of humanity, and of every kind and foci- 
Fox it ruffles and diſcompoſes the mind, deſtroys. 
good-humour and eaſineſs of temper, hindering the 
exerciſe of benevolence towards others, as well as 
to thoſe that gave the provocation, and introdue 
ing by degrees a habit of perver/ene/s und ill natur: 
This may at laſt alſo degenerate into crush, bar. 
barity, and inhumanity, the moſt horrid and unna- 
tural of all paſſions, and attended with the greateſt 
miſery; as they imply a ſtate of almoſt continual 
bitterneſs and torment, with but little mixture of 
any real and natural joy, accompanied with a con- 
ſciouſneſs of the deſerved hatred and ill-will, the 
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hoſtility and vengeance of all mankind. 


Furs paſſidni Whenever it preyails, is of all o- 
thers the moſt'raging and impetuous ; it bears down, 
reafon, and every oppolite affection like a tempeſt, . 
hurrying men into actions, contrary. to all honour 
and juſtice,” as well as to their own intereſt and 
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ſafety. It would therefore be the greateſt pru- 
dence to ſtifle and ſuppreſs as much as poſſible the 
firſt motions of anger, and give ourſelves liberty to 
examine, whether what we take to be an injury, 
may not be an accidental harm, without any ma- 
lücious intention. It is but a weakneſs to be put 
out of temper by every little accident, which 
happens to incommode us; nor is any thing the 
proper object of reſentment, but what proceeds 
from an evil diſpoſition; and many actions which 
o fo, and are real injuries, had yet better be 
deſpiſed and overlooked. or turned off with an air 
of pleaſantry, than ſeriouſly and ſtiffly reſentt. 
Weak and feeble minds are moſt prone to anger, 
and by their exceeding fierceneſs generally diſap- 
point their own purpoſes; but the greateſt, and 
the braveſt of men, are always calm and ſedate ; they 
are above being diſturbed with little injuries, and- 
can generouſly pardon the greateſt ; taking more 
delight in mercy and forgiveneſs, than in proſecut- 
ing revenge when it is in their power. PHY 


Sect. VI. How the ſenſe of honour and reputa- 
tion ought to be moderated. A nes 
Recapitulation and concluſion. _ 


Log 3 ONES” 3 | 

A the practice of moral goodneſs yields the 
greateſt pleaſure, ſo the reflection on ſuch a 

conduct, and the conſciouſneſs of having done 
what is decent and right, affords a real and hatural 
joy; and next to this, we are ſo formed by nature, 
as to delight in the eſteem and approbation of o- 
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thers, which to an honeſt mind, is an exquiſite. 
E wü bot oem od OS: 

Bur here it will be found very neceſſary for every 
man to form within himſelf a true judgment, and 
a proportionate taſte in life and manners, that he 
may not fooliſhly applaud himſelf, nor expect the 
approbation of others, for that which is not excel - 
lent and worthy. | of 


I this ſenſe of honour and reputation is direQ- 
ed by reaſon, ſo as to regard only the judgment of 
the wiſe and good, obtained by real merit, it will 
prove a moſt powerſul incentive to virtue; but if 
it is an undiſtinguiſhed deſire to gain the good opi- 
nion of thoſe we converſe with promiſcyouſly,: it 
may frequently lead us aſtray. For in many per- 
ſons, the moral ſenſe is very much depraved, and 
they are taught to meaſure right and wrong, not by. 
the ſtandard of moral excellence, but from falſe and 
partial rules, - contrived for other purpoſes than to 
promote the happineſs. of mankind, and thereby 
are accuſtomed to admire and eſteem many things 
which are not morally good, and to condemn others. 
that are no ai Rl Rod eff hat iu) 
No wiſe man will ever ſet any great value upon 
ſo low a thing as the ignorant commendation: of ſuch 
as know ſo little what is truly laudable. He will 
ſteadily purſue what he takes to be right; and as 
he will not be much elated with the praiſe of ſuch. 
as are no competent judges, ſo neither will he be 
much dejected, when he is hated and evil ſpoke of 
by them, but will rather count it an hon out.. 
Wnokvæx is ſo ſond of popular applanſe,as to make 


the vulgar opinion always the rule M hir cunduct, 
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cannot ſoil of being often led into errors ; and 
though he may, by partial and immoral actions, 


gain the applauſe of hir ofſiciates, or of a party, 


whoſe. intereſt is contrary to the general good, 

will at the ſamo time moſt deſervegly be deteſted 
by others; nor ean any one attain to true and laſting 
honour, but by real merit, and fuch à behaviour, 


as is adapted to the welfare of the whole community. 


- Ir will be the part of wiſdom to moderate this 
love of repuration; ſo far as never to aim at it by 
indirect methods, or ſtri ve to obtain it, by ſuch 
actions as will, ſooner or later, deftroy the prob. 
tion of our. own minds, and that peace of conſcience 
which of all worldly poſfeſſtons is the moſt invalu- 


able. All the honour we can gain by fuch means, 


is only a falſe and deceitful good, which deprives 
us of one much greater; and as it is bufft upon a 

wrong foundation, can never be found and laſting, 
but will rather end in infamy and diſgracſcc. 

Tux love and eſteem of others, when obtained 
by actions truly honourable, yields a pleaſure not 
only natural and juſt, but alſo exquiſitely delight - 
ful; and the beſt and nobleſt minds are moſt ſuf- 
oeptible of this paſfion, which yet ought to be re- 
ſtrained and kept within due bounds. It ſhould al- 
ways bs our prineipal care to form juſt opinions of 
owr-/elves; and to guard againſt fattery and falſe 
praiſe ſrom without, and an ignorant /e/f-eſteen from 


within, that we be not betrayed into vain and con- 


ceited-imaginations of our own worth, fo as to ex- 
pet agreaterſhareof deference than We really deſerve.” 
Tux are many who expect to be admited'for 
the beauiy of their perſen, or the „ 2 | 
pray » a > is "Are. b 
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dreſs, or elſe may claim it by a, ſhew of grandur 
and magnificence, in a ſtately palace, a ſumptuous table, 
and a ſplendid equipage.: Some demand honour: 
and reſpect, by ſtaffs, ribpong, titles, and ſueh like 
glittering ware ; white others build their fame ups 
on the ſole foundation of courage and military at- 
chievements, or of temperance and auſterity, wealth 
and power, wit and —— all which are worthy 
of eſteem, when rightly applied. Allthe misfortune. 
is, we are often ſo partial, as to ſet too high a value 
upon thoſe endowments we are poſfeffed of, or elſe 
we imagine 1 of more than others 
can diſcover: this will naturally lead us to arro- 
gate to ourſelves a greater degree of reſpect than is 
our due; than which nothing can more expoſe a 
man to ridicule and contempt. e e e 
HE that would gain true honour, muſt not open- 
ly lay claim to it, but rather renounce all pretenſi- 
ons, and appear to act from a better and a nobler 
motive. Ma indeed whoever ſincerely aims at 
virtue and happinefs, will induſtriguily ſtrive ta. 
keep this love of fame under ſubjection: he wilt. 
be modeſt and humble, contenting himſelf with 
the teſtimony of his own conſcience, and the ap- 
probation of thoſe few good men, to whom. he, 
has the happineſs to be intimately known, without 
being ſollicitous about the reſt ; ſinee an immode- 
rate defire after honour and applauſe, which ex- 
ceeds the bounds of an honelt emulztion, and . 
riſes into pride and ambition, is ſo vain and fooliſh. | 
Wu 0O would ever engage in ſuch a purſuit, who -* 
conliders with What iffcalty a general reputation 
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as ; 


js to be obtained ; how often it is ſullied by miſte- | 


eſentation, and how eaſily it is blaſted by ca- 
, e e 3 8 jp "up 
Tu moſt diſtinguiſhed excellence is commonly 
the mark of envy and ill. nature; for it is the fault. 
of all h Pius ambitious ſpirits, that they judge 
too partially of their own worth, and railing their 
expectations too high, are apt to think themſelves 
injured when others are advanced above them, and 
obtain more honour than themſelves : and. this, 
moves them to hate others, for thoſe very quali- 
ties, that ought to win their admiration and e- 
ſteem, and to uſe all baſe and unworthy methods 49 | 
leſſen and defame them. e a 
AND thus we ſee that this fort of honour which 
depends on the opinion of others, is but an uncer- 
tain good, difficult to obtain, and hazardous to pre- 
ſerve; and beſides that, too eager a purſuit of it 
is attended with numberleſs diſquiets; nor is any 
thing more deſtructive of private happineſs, and of 
the peace and harmony of ſociety, than this paſſi- 
on when it is immoderate and unreſtrained. 
IT is eaſy to obſerve, in common life, that ma - 
ny perſons of tolerable good- nature, and no ways 


touched with pride, yet through too tender a /en/e_ 


of honour and reputation, are more diſturbed than is 
neceſſary, with every little mark of diſreſpect; 
and from the fame cauſe, are alſo apt to be too 


quick-ſighted to diſcern an affront, and look upon 
that as a light, which was never intended as ſuch; . 


this will often occaſion needleſs uneaſineſs and re- 


ſentment, and diſturb the mutual agreeement be- 


twixt 
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twixt friends, who might otherwiſe live together 
in uninterrupted quiet. 
WIdʒͤExxE there is leſs good - nature, and a greater 
degree of pride, the diſorders it produces will be ſo 
much the greater ; and eſpecially where the love of 
glory is very intenſe, and comes united in perſons 
of an high rant, with a genius interpriſing and fiery, 
it diſplays itſelf in a more ſenſible manner, ſetting _ 
nations together at war, and facrificing many 
thouſands to the vanity of a ſingle perſon. But if 
we may be allowed upon, a fair enquiry to ballance 
the whole amount of what ſuch a perſon can poſ- 
ſibly gain, with regard to real happineſs and con- 
tentment, it will be found to be very inconſider- 
able. It is only an empty bubble, a fantaſtical good, 
incapable of yielding any true and ſolid ſatisfaction; 
but what he will be likely to loſe, is very apparent; 
for this affection when it is ſo headſtrong and impa- 
tient, will be ſure to fill the hearts of ambitious 
and aſpiring men with conſtant anxiety, jealouſy, and 
miſtruſt ; and the cruel ſhocks of diſappointment, 
the workings of envy, and the bitter ſtings of af- 
front, will be perpetually tormenting thoſe, whoſe 
deſires after honour — applauſe are ſo exceſſive. 
WukREAs they who act from a virtuous inclination, 
without any ſuch ardent thirſt after fame, and can 
rather ſlight, and deſpiſe the opinion of the vulgar, 
vill not fal ſooner or later, to obtain the largeſt 
ſhare of it; and if their ſtation in the world has been 
ſuch, as to enable them to be beneficial to a conſi- 
derable part of mankind, their names will be made 
immortal, and they will be for ever remembered 
with eſteem and honour. 3 I 
"7, | 8 wy 


hen 


Bor to draw towards 4 coneluſion. The ſum of 
what has been advanced is only this. That as 
Gop AMR TT has endowed men with various 
ſenſes, or powers of affettign, and thereby made 
them ſuſceptible of happineſs and miſery, he has 
alſo given them the active powers of thought aud 
motion ; which enable them to purſue the one, and 
to fly from the other: All petſons being neceſſatily 
determined, by all the means within their power, 
to ſnun or get quit of every painful and uneaty 
ſenſation; as well as to retain that which is pleat- 
ing and delightful. 15 : 
Ax preſent good affects us with pleaſure, which 
never puts us into motioti, nor gives us any incli- 
nation, but to continue in our pre/ent ſtate ; but 
preſent or approaching evil gives us pain and di- 
ſturbance, and by exciting our averſion, moves us 
powerfully to fly from and avoid it: alſo the idea of 
abſent good makes us uneaſy in the want of it, and 
by exciting our deſire, moves us ſtrongly to ſeek 
after and obtain it. OT NO 1 
Ix our motion could be always directed to our 
beſt and chiefeſt good, this would be perfectly 
right ; but whenever we purſue that which upon 
the whole is not our hood - as alſo when we fly 
from that which is not neceffarily and abfofutely 
evil, theſe muſt be manifeft errors in our conduct, 
as they do not lead us towards happineſs, which is 
the center to which all our motions are to tend, 

- Yer we are unavoidably expoſed to ſuch errors, 
becauſe we are put into motio by deſire or aver- 
fron, which though excited by the objects of good 
and evil, yet they are not always * 

40 their 
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their true and intrigſie value, hut to their. appear- 
ence, and the impreſſion they make upon the mind, 
and the fancy or opinion we have of them; and ir 
may frequently. happen, from many cauſes, that 
the apparent good or evil may be different from 
D I Yo To ws br OR 
Bur here à main.queſtion will_ariſe, whether 
we ought to leave lt things to chance, take up 
with every prepo ſſeſſing fancy, and ſuffer ourſelves 
to be carried, where, every foremoſt inclination 
would lead us; or whether we qught not rather 
to uſe our thinking faculty, and Mena ſome indu- 
ſtry and care, 10. order and direct our motion for 
the beſt, that we may, ſo far as in us lies, ſhun 
and avoid all evil, and obtain the belt and gteateſt 


* latter ſeems to be molt eligible, and if we 
have any regard to happineſs, is certainly our duty, 
becauſe the author of our 5 has not only 
made us liable to paſſions, which ſerve to put us 
into motion, but has alſo given us reaſon, to go- 

vern and direct theſe paſſions; which will not fai 
to guide us fo much the nearer to our bappinels, as 
we obey its dictates, and ſollow its direction: 

whereas if we take up with the ſuggeſtions of fan- 
cy, without further examination, and yield to 
the impulſe of every deſire and averſion, we. thall 
be led aſtray, and wander far from our tue felicity. 

Wx are not neceſſarily determined by every 
Firſt impreſſon, but may have it in our power, as it 
is no impoſſible attainment, upon 


any occalion 
to curb. our paſſions, and thereby ſtop and ſuſ- 


pend our motion, till we have faitly examined Ot 
5 1 ther 
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ther it will tend ; whether what we purſue as good, 
may not in its conſequence bring upon us greater 
inconvenience ; and what we fly from as evil, may 
not hereafter procure us'greater advantage ; and 
afterwards to continue or alter its direction, as 
reaſon ſhall give the word of command. © 
WHOEVER can do this, may be ſaid to be free, 
and maſter of himſelf; but he who is hurried ny 
by the violence of every headſtrong affetion, which 
he is not able to controul, is 'no longer free, but. 
miſerably captivated and enſlaved. — © 
As this power of reafaning, comparing, and 
Judging, is thought to be the higheſt and nobleſt 
faculty of human nature, it ought certainly to have 
the ſupreme and abſolute command, elſe our con- 
duct will have a mixture of folly and madneſs. 
We ſhall often run headlong into ſuch meaſures as 
are contrary to r 50 and even the very 
beſt affections, if they are partial and miſguided, 
may prove moſt pernicious. „ 
THEREFORE it ought to be every one's main 
concern, to endeavour to bring his paſſions into 
ſubjection, and by the frequent uſe of forbearance 
and endurance, to gain ſomewhat of an habit of 
ſelfedenial, which is the grand principle of wiſdom. 
IT is not by indulging, and giving a looſe to eve- 
ry forward inclination, that we can hope to attain 
to happineſs; but by curbing and reſtraining, 
which muſt unavoidably coſt ſome preſent pain 
and trouble, nor can it be done without ſome vio- 
lence to the /enſitive part of our nature: Yet 
repeated uſe will render the practice of it more ea- 
ſy, and reaſon will certainly recommend it as. 
83 highly 
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advantages which will enſue. 
Fon by this means a man will gain an opportu- 


nity to earch the ſource and original of all his er- 


rors ; and by weighing and conſidering every cir- 
cumftance, to rectify thoſe falſe opinions, which 
lead him aftray, are the occaſions of ſo much 
vexation and calamity. This will not fail of hav- 

ing a happy influence upon his conduct; for when 
all undue appearances. are corrected, he will then 
forbear all wrong purſuits, and feel no hindrance 
in following ſteadily that path which his moſt deli- 
berate judgment ſhall point out to him. And thus 


at laſt he will come to know his true ſcope and end, 


and upon all occaſions, take the moſt proper mea- 
ſures to avoid what might give him diſquiet, and 
to obtain the greateſt and moſt laſting pleaſure. 
Tax firſt and moſt effential part of happineſs is 
to be free from miſery, ſo far as our cond 
allow ; and this is thought to be beſt ſecured by a 
continued courſe of health, a competent eſtate, and 
a temper equal and compoſed. The firſt will prevent 
all racking pains in the body, as the ſecond will 
render a man eaſy in his outward circumſtances, 


ry 


make him eaſy in his mind. | 


and the third, which is of the greateſt moment, will 


. 


Tux two firſt are not always in our power j yet 
temperance and forbearance of all exceſs, in ſenſu- 


al pleaſures, joined with a moderate uſe of exerciſe 
and labour, will contribute oy much to preſerve 
health, and promote chearfulneſs and good-hu- 


mour; as induſtry, and a due application to buſi- 
RIS ; : | | N nels 
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highly requiſite, becauſe whatever we may ſuffer in 5 
pro will be a mply repaid by the great 


on will 
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neſs, will in moſt caſes acquire a competent for- 
tune, ſufficient not only to ſet a man above the 
fear of want, but enable him to be kind and help- 
ful to others; yet whatever his ſucceſs may be in 
theſe affairs, if he is deſirous to paſs through the 
world with as little trouble as is poſſible, he ſhould 
principally endeavour to procure to himſelf an e- 
ual mind, and by rectifying his opinions, to mo- 
| ck his affections, ſo as not to aim at high and 
difficult attainments, but toreſt ſatisfied with ſuch as 
are within his power; never vexing and 1 
himſelf with impatient deſires, nor with dreadfu 
averſions or fears, with cruel reflections on what 
is paſt, nor with anxious cares about what is to come, 
but in every circumſtance of liſe to be eaſy and 
cContentedt. | 3 8 | 5 
AFTER guarding againſt unneceſſary pain and 
trouble, our. next care ſhould be, to obtain the 
greateſt pleaſure our condition will allow of; always 
ſetting a juſt value upon every enjoyment, and 
making thoſe which are of an inferior nature yield 
to ſuch as are more exalted and refined. Yet as all 
theſe powers of affection, were given us for. a 
good 1 We may and ought to be employed 


under juſt reſtrictions. 
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make his food more delicious, as exerciſe and la: 
bour will render his reſt more ſweet; and aſter 


having ſpent the day in buſineſs, he may better 


devote the evening to innocent mirth and chearful 
company; for gaiety and pleaſantneſs in their pro- 
per ſeaſons are exceeding uſeful, as they help to 
maintain good. humour, and ſerve as a ſpecific anti- 
dote againſt ſerious extravagance, and melancholy 
deluſion. Eg] 
Tux pleaſures of the underſtanding, or of the i- 
magination, which reſult from the diſcovery of 
truth, or the 1 of beauty, which we meet with 
in the purſuit of natural knowlege, and every 
branch of polite learning, are as entertaining to the 
mind, as the proper objects are to our outward 
ſenſes, and are by general conſent allowed to be 
more excellent and worthy. Therefore whoever: 
has leiſure and opportunity for it, ſhould ſtrive to 
enrich his mind, with the treaſures of knowlege, to 
enlarge his underſtanding, and improve his reaſon, / 
which will be of great advantage in his conduct, 
beſides the immediate pleaſure theſe ſpeculations 
do afford; which is of no {mall value, ſince even + 
the meaneſt ſubjects of this kind may furniſh a moſt 
elegant, as well as innocent entertainment, and 
ſupply a great variety of amuſements, to paſs a- 
way that time with pleaſure, which might other- 


wiſe lye heavy on our hauds, or perhaps be worſe 


employed. 


Bur of all the delights which human nature is 


capable of enjoying, the molt lively and tranſport- 

ing are thoſe which flow from /ympathy and ſocial 
paſſion; which conſiſt in the exerciſe of ey 
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and humanity, gratitude and love. For the ſove- 
Teign Ruler of the world has made theſe affections 
the moſt exquiſitely moving, and moſt conducing 


to the private happineſs of every particular, which 


at the ſame time tend moſt to promote the general 
AND they are not only the moſt pleaſing in their 


immediate exerciſe, but alſo in contemplation and 
reflection; for every mind or thinking principle is. 
ſo formed by nature, as to perceive a beauty and 
a grace in every thing that is harmonious and pro- 
portionable, regular and good, contrived by wiſ- 
dom and deſign for the greateſt advantage, and e- 
ſpecially in that harmony of the ſentiments and af- 
Ctions in the human mind, which are adapted to 
the happineſs of every particular, and alſo to the 
„len fas, of the whole ſyſtem. e 
Tus moral beauty which appears in real life, is of 
all others the moſt engaging, and adorned with the 
moſt powerful charms ; yielding the higheſt delight 
whenever we view it in others, and much more 
when we are conſcious of it in ourſelves. This 
affords continual joy, ſupporting men under the 
8 ſufferings, and even in the article of 
ath ; whereas the contrary is moſt odious and 
deteſtable, exciting our higheſt averſion and deteſta- 
tion. And whatever is acted in violation of this 
natural conſcience, deſtroys all inward peace, and 
ſets us at continual variance with ourſelves ; be-, 
cauſe that which pleaſes in the action, will diſ- 
pleaſe in reflection, and create perpetual repen- 
tance and ſelf-diſapprobation. $, i 
e e PD 
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ve vary from this primary meaſure of honeſty and 
worth, we ſhall not only be ſelf- condemned, but 
ſhall alſo undergo the cenſure of others, and incur 
the hatred and reſentment of all about us: as on 
| the contrary, whoever can regulate his actions ac- 
_ cording to the rules of virtue and honour, will not 
only have the inward teſtimony of his own heart, 
but will gain the love and eſteem, the approbation 
and praiſe, of all mankind, or at leaſt of ali whoſe 
opinion is worth regarding. | 


17 


Wick leads to the main concluſion we have 
endeavoured to eſtabliſh ; for we do preſume to af- 
firm, how contrary. ſoever it may be to the pre- 
vailing opinion, that virTuE is ſomething more 
than an empty ſound ; that it is not only the ſup- 
port and ornament of ſociety, and beneficial to 
mankind in general, but alſo to every particular 
perſon. It is the trueſt and molt ſubſtantial bappi- 
neſs, as it yields the greateſt pleaſure, both in its 
immediate exerciſe, and in its conſequences. and 

effects. It is this which gives a reliſh to all other 
| pleaſures, and where it is wholly wanting, there 
can be no true nor laſting pleaſure, but all will be 
bitterneſs, horror and remorſe, without the leaſt - 
mixture of any thing gentle and agreeable. __ 
_ THEREFORE whoever is. deſirous to obtain the. 
greatelt pleaſure he is capable of receiving, after, _ 
having firſt ſettled right notions of what is worthy > 
and valuable in life, ſhould endeavour by the pa- 
tient uſe of forbearance to wean his fancy from in- 
ferior enjoyments ; as by due conſideration he may 


by 
raiſe deſire, and by habitual practice e 4 
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reliſh of thoſe that are his higheſt good, and by 
working upon his own mind, he may bring all his 
diſpoſitions and affections to that juſt harmony, fo 
eſſential to virtue and bappineſs, which are found 
to be one and the ſame. e is 
Hx ought principally to ſtrive to cultivate a vir. 
tuous diſpoſition, and form his temper to kindneſs and 
Humanity: whatever elſe he may have, he will be 
ſure to preſerve his honour inviolate, ſuppreſſing 
every baſe and ſelfiſh inclination, and cherihing as 
much as poſſible a generous public ſpirit. This 
he ſhould make the roling paſſion of his life, and 
his chief ambition ought to be to do good to all, 
ſo far as his ability will extend. All his other 
pleaſures will then be brought to correſpond, and 
be friends with this, and no affection will be indulg- 
ed that is in the leaſt inconſiſtent with it; and that 
for this plain reaſon, becauſe the nearer we approach 
the ſtandard of moral excellence, the more we 
ſhall advance our own true happiveſs, which is the 
ultimate end of all our actions. | 5 
VEx after all, with our utmoſt efforts, we ſhall 
not be able to attain to be perfectly dirtuous, or 
compleatly happy, but virtue and vice, wiſdom and 
folly, happineſs and miſery, will be differently 
ſhared, and variouſly mixed and compounded in 
the ſeveral characters of mankind : and fo it muſt 
of neceſſity be, unleſs we could be omni/cient, and 
infallible, endowed with other faculties than our 
CREATOR has been pleaſed to give us. The ſu- 
preme wiſdom beſt knows how to compoſe the diſ- 


orders of the intelligent world, to reconcile the jar- . - 


ring motions, and make all the ſeeming diſcords 
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contribute to a moſt perfect harmony. But that 
is perhaps above the reach of our underſtandings; 
Ve can diſtinguiſh what is apparently good or evil, 
with relation to ourſelves * to thoſe of our own 
kind, and have the natural ſenſe of right and wrong 


to direct us in our conduct, and to which we ſhould 4 
always pay the greateſt regard; but what is abſo; 
lutely good or evil we can form no judgment of, be- I 


cauſe we cannot ſee the whole, nor any part of it 
fully; and we are loſt in mazes, whenever we pre- _ 
ſume to reaſon about things that are placed beyond © x 
our view, and of which we can form no ideas 
but-what are very inadequate and imperfect. IF 
Bur as we know that in the univerſe all 
things are governed and regulated for the beſt by 
a being infinitely wiſe and good, we have reaſon 
to believe that not only thoſe motions that we 
now perceive to be regular and juſt, but thoſe alſo 
which appear to be moſt irregular ; all the various 
errors and imperfectiont of the ſeveral parts, are 1 
guided by a ſuperior hand, ſo as to conſpire to tze 
beauty, order, and perfection, of the whote. | 
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